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REY. J. HYATT SMITH. 
THE late Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, ex- liant, witty and companionable man. 
Congressman, lecturer, etc., was a bril- Not a great preacher—not noticeable for 
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scholarship—he was an attractive and 
popular speaker and a welcome guest at 
the fireside. A short time before his 
death he thought seriously of devoting 
himself entirely to lyceum lecturing. 
He was not gifted with superior business 
ability. He could earn money but he 
did not know how to use it to the best 
advantage; and finding himself poor in 
purse he hoped by entering the lecture 
field that he could reap a richer compen- 
sation than the pulpit could afford for his 
service as a preacher, and that while doing 
good to his fellowmen as a platform- 
teacher, reaching a larger constituency of 
hearers, and impressing their minds with 
lessons of morality and piety, he would 
at the same time be able to earn a sum 
sufficient to place himself beyond the 
embarrassment of debt, and secure a 
revenue that would support his family 
handsomely. 

He was considering, only a few weeks 
before he died, a new method of interest- 
ing audiences at lyceum-lecture enter- 
tainments. His plan was to find a good 
story-teller to accompany him to his ap- 
pointments, and on reaching the platform 
one of the two should tell a story and 
take his seat. Immediately the other 
should rise and respond in a similar 
strain, by telling a story to match the one 
that had been told by the speaker who 
preceded him—each one speaking ten 
or fifteen minutes in turn, until the time 
for closing. 

The Rev. J. Hyatt Smith was born in 
Saratoga County, in the State of New 
York, about sixty-two years ago. His 
father removed to Detroit, Michigan, 
when he was a boy. His youth was 
somewhat varied, until he ccncluded to 
study forthe ministry. After a course of 
preparation he was licensed as a Baptist 
preacher in Albany, N. Y., in 1848. 
He afterwards held charges in Pough- 
keepsie, Cleveland, Ohio, Buffalo, New 
York, Philadelphia, and for many years 
he was a pastor of a Baptist church on 
Lee Avenue, Brooklyn. He had the 
pastoral care of a Congregational church 


in Brooklyn at the time of his death. 
He was the author of three or four 
books—one of which, entitled ‘‘ The Open 
Door,” became a subject of long and 
bitter controversy. In that book the 
author discussed the questions of ‘‘ Bap- 
tism” and *‘Close communion.” His 
opinions on those questions excited a 
vast deal of comment and criticism, and 
made him widely known to the religious 
world. During the three years and a 
half of his ministry in the Erie street 
Baptist church, Cleveland, Ohio, he 
increased the membership from twelve 
to three hundred and fifty. Hundreds 
were brought into the Washington 
street church, Buffalo, during the five 
years of his pastorate there. He was 
seven years pastor of the Eleventh 
street Baptist church, Philadelphia, 
where he endeared himself to his people 
and greatly strengthened the church. 
The Boston Traveler, speaking of one 
of Mr. Smith’s works, said that it de- 
served a place in the library with Spen- 
cer’s Fairy Queen and Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. He had been abroad, 
and one of his most interesting lectures 
gave an account of his travels in the 
East. His ‘‘Snow Ball” sermon to 
Little Folks has been a source of pleasure 
and profit to thousands of children. 
One of his most popular lectures was 
entitled ‘‘ Parlor Lions and Platform 
Mice.” He was a frank, fearless, impul- 
sive speaker, and in his happiest moods 
was often truly eloquent. He seldom 
wrote his discourses, trusting to what 
the lawyers call a ‘‘brief” and the 
inspiration of his emotional nature. 
His sermons and speeches were not in- 
frequently unique pieces of literary 
mosaic work with propositions and prin- 
ciples laid down here, anecdotes and 
reminiscenses dove-tailed there; with 
logic, and philosophy, with wit, humor, 
pathos and poetry, and the fine gold of 
delicate and tender sympathy. His 
earnest and unpretentious manner in 
the pulpit—his off-hand greetings in the 
street and shop, his democratic habits of 
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dress and address, his inexhaustible fund 
of anecdote and mirth, and his overflow- 
ing tenderness of heart, made him a great 
favorite with the few who knew him 
intimately and with the masses also. 
His experience in the store of trade, in 
the bank as a clerk, on the stage as an 
amateur actor, in the political arena and 
in Congress, gave him great opportu- 
nities for the study of human charac- 
ter. 
G. W. BUNGAY. 


It is nearly ten years since Mr. Smith 
had the following description of his 
Phrenology written, and it will be seen, 
we think, by those who knew him, that 
the points then made by the examiner 
were verified in his life : 

This gentleman has a head measuring 
twenty-three and a quarter inches, which’ 
is decidedly large, sufficiently so for a 
man weighing 180-Ibs. but since his 
weight is only 140 he is 40 lbs. too light, 
and were it not for the fact that he is re- 
markably wiry and enduring he would 
have been worn out and laid away long 
ago. The lung power and the circula- 
tory power being good they furmsh viv- 
ifying principles, but he ought to have 
a little more digestive power so that he 
can convert food into nutrition more 
abundantly. 

Not only has he a large brain but he 
has sensibility, quickness of feeling and 
intensity of being, and if he is kept ex- 
cited he seems to take wing as some birds 
do when pressed. He has strong imagi- 
nation, but that is not the strong point of 
his mind. His Causality qualifies him to 
understand the philosophy of facts ; he 
reasons soundly, squarely, and strongly, 
and when he is conscious that he has a 
logical basis he feels strong. 

He is very mathematical ; and would 
systemize everything; he draws paral- 
lels when he can and always has in his 
thought an objective point, a thing to be 
reached, an object to be wrought out, 
and he does not lose sight of it ; although 


he may follow fugitive thoughts and 
collateral interwindings, he will bring 
them all back to the channel. 

His Mirthfulness is immensely de- 
veloped, and if he had been trained to be 
a comic actor he would have taken the 
palm from almost any one to-day in that 
domain. Itis said, ‘‘There is but one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous ;” 
certainly the organs which recognize 
congruity and incongruity—viz., Causal- 
ity and Mirthfulness, are side by side, 
and the funny people, the wits of the 
world have been known to have large 
Causality as well as large Mirthfulness. 
Dr. Franklin was pre-eminently de- 
veloped in that direction, and the form 
of this head in that respect is very much 
like Franklin’s. 

He is acritic, and sometimes it is diffi- 
cult for him to avoid overhauling clumsy 
statements and awkward remarks, even 
when he is not called upon by the cir- 
cumstances to do it; and he is obliged 
sometimes to restrain himself from strik- 
ing out against that which is susceptible 
of ridicule or contempt. Absurdity 
seems tohim extremely absurd ; it is so 
glaring that he can hardly let it alone, 
and if he were an editor he would be 
thrusting sharp sticks at a great many 
of his brethren, and would make his 
paper, if not a Toledo Blade, at least a 
sharp one. 

He has the power of Imitation, so that 
he is able to adapt himself to anybody, 
and make the action and the word 
co-ordinate. 

His sympathy is almost too strong for 
his own comfort ; he carries the troubles 
of other people too much. His Venera- 
tion is large and he has a profound 
sense of whatever is great or sacred ; and 
though his Imitation and Mirthfulness 
may often take the helm and ride ina 
very undignified manner, his Venera- 
tion is still a strong and deep-toned ele- 
ment in his nature ; and whenever he 
meets greatness or goodness, especially 
both combined, he pays a tribute that is 
profound,and would feel ashamed of him- 
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self to hold back one jot or tittle of the 
just merit of anybody. 

His Firmness is enormously developed ; 
his persistency is not often matched ; he 
can be led by his sympathies, his affec- 
tions, by his reason and judgment, but he 
can not bedriven. He feels an inclination 
to take responsibility and power squarely; 
does not ask leave to be or to do and to 
suffer, is willing to work his way ; when 
achild he never wanted help; did not 
like to be led by the hand. 

He has ambition, but it is not vanity ; 
it is the love of success—the desire to 
come out ahead, and when his best 
friends say that he can not succeed or 
achieve he likes to disappoint them, and 
enjoys it better than he would to tri- 
umph over an enemy. He has large 
Continuity ; hence, is persistent; can 
stick to a line of investigation, and 
though he may seem to wander into 
collateral fields he comes back to the 
original purpose. 

He is very strong in the social disposi- 
tions ; loves ardently; is fraternal, and 
would be a good friend. He is paternal, 
fond of children and women, conse- 
quently wherever he goes he makes 
many friends; and people who come 
near him understand him ; hence, he has 
a great many fast friends, those who 
would fight for him if necessary. 

Combativeness is large enough to 
make him a little pugnacious, and his 


Destructiveness is sufficient to make him 
severe, but he doubtless has steered clear 
of mere personal controversy. When 
he is engaged in any public cause and 
has given himself to it he works with 
vigor ; when he feels that he is sustain- 
ing somebody, some sentiment or some 
idea or cause, he can work for it with a 
great deal more freedom than if it were 
a mere personal matter ; he feels rather 
ashamed to make a quarrel personal ; 
hence, as a lawyer, he would struggle for 
a client a great deal harder than if the 
cause were his own. 

He has not large enough Secretiveness, 
and the community knows his faults; 
he does not have anything to conceal, 
and feels that the safest way to get along 
is to talk right out and live openly and 
have no concealments. 

His Language is large enough to serve 
him wherever and whenever it may be 
required, and in public speaking he never 
thinks of the words ; he simply follows a 
line of thought, and lets the words 
crystallize around it; we may say in this 
respect that his illustrations originate 
in Imagination and Comparison and en- 
able him to talk as rapidly as if he saw 
the great panorama and only had to 
look at the scenes and describe them. 
Imagination paints the scene, and Com- 
parison enables him to select the most 
appropriate. 

N. 8. 
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FAMILIAR TALKS WITH OUR YOUNG READERS.—NO. 16. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


OMETHING more is needed besides 
these faculties of Inhabitiveness, 
Conjugality and Parental Love to draw 
people together into communities. If only 
the interests of the family and the home, 
which these are directly concerned in, 
were the object of life you would expect 
people to be scattered here and there in 
little family groups, and between those 
who were not related by rather close ties 
of blood there would be little intercourse 


except for the purposes of trade or per- 
haps to gratify the feeling of benevolence. 
What we know of society as it is would 
not exist—because that really depends 
upon a feeling or faculty beyond those I 
have just named, and although some 
writers have tried to show that society, or 
the coming together of families and peo- 
ple into communities, towns, cities, is a 
sort of out-growth for the purposes of 
mutual protection and advantage, and 
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scarcely more than the exercise of a com- 
mon-sense view of their circumstances 
would lead to. I think that you will 
believe with me before I have finished 
this talk that something more than the 





BRowN aND SmiTH. ‘‘ ALWAys TOGETHER,” 


desire for personal advantage, or selfish 
gratification holds people together. 

There are a great many who seek the 
society of others even though they know 
that they will lose by it. People who do 
not really like each other, and for good 
practical reasons, appear to like to live 
together, just as a dog will sometimes 
cling to a man who treats him cruelly, 
and can not be coaxed away. [If associ- 
ation between man and man were depen- 
dent upon their desire for mutual advan- 
tage this could not be. No, the faculty 
of Friendship, or Adhesiveness as it is 
often called, reminding you of the force 
you read about in the school-books called 
‘**cohesion,” draws people together who 
have no family ties between them ; they 
may be entire strangers and of different 
races, yet seek each other's fellowship and 
affection. The feeling then can exist in 
great strength entirely apart from all the 
other social feelings, although it may 
help to strengthen the ties of family and 
kindred. 

Among young people it acts with great 
force. You sometimes are drawn to- 


ward a boy or girl the first time you 
meet them, and feel a real delight in 
their society, although in disposition and 
appearance they may not be at all attract- 
ive to other young people. Then you 
see persons who are almost all the time 
quarreling about something, yet seem to 
want to be in each other’s society as much 
as they can be. If any one should in- 
terfere when they appeared to be ready 
to ‘‘ pitch into each other ” and with tooth 
and nail decide their difference, he would 
be likely to find himself made their com- 
mon object of attack. Some people are 
naturally quarrelsome and really enjoy 
a war of words, and they will find asso- 
ciates who don’t seem to be affected by 
their repeated outbreaks of  ill-temper. 
The Irish are very quick-tempered and 
quarrelsome ; the Spanish are hot and 
snappish, yet these two races are very 
warm in their friendships. [ have 
known two Irishmen to squabble bitterly 
one day, andthe next day when one 
met with a serious misfortune the other 
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Larce FRIENDSHIP. Miss H. D. 
went straight to him and offered every- 
thing he had to help him. 
Then again we see people who have 
little moral feeling, very little kindness 
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or sympathy, may be even mean and 
greedy in their conduct, yet are fond of 
society and take every chance to be in 
the company of others. A hermit or re- 
cluse may be gentle and tender-hearted 
and express a great desire to do the world 
good, yet, living apart from the world, be 
prevented from doing the good he talks 
about. If Benevolence and sympathy 
had so much to do with drawing people 
together in society he could scarcely be 
a hermit. But such persons are usually 


notice and returns their attentions 
warmly. 

It is pleasant to see how this faculty 
works in young persons, girls especially. 
If two are together who have it strong, 
they are fond of embracing each other, 
and walking each with an arm encir- 
cling the other’s waist, and it is not un- 
usual to see them with their heads in 
contact at the back part. 

Animals show the feeling also, wild 
animals as well as tame, and those that 








THe PLAYMATES 


weak in the feeling of Adhesiveness con- 
stitutionally ; their heads are not wide in 
the back part, but narrow and cramped 
in the region that borders on Inhabitive- 
ness and Parental Love. (See Division 3 
in Diagram of the Organs, January 
number.) Those whose attachments are 
strong, who make friends readily and 
keep them, have full, round heads m the 
part that I have described. They who 
are changeable, forget their friends, when 
separated from them for a long time, 
and take up with new acquaintances 
only to be indifferent after a little while, 
are wanting in this feeling. You may 
know a person who has it strong by his 
action when in company; he shakes 
hands in a warm, earnest way, and likes 
to caress his intimates; is pleased by their 


go together in herds, like horses, bison, 
wolves, and cattle, have it. We havea 
dog thatshows his Adhesiveness in a very 
striking way. When any one of the 
family has been absent from home for 
a few days and returns, he can not at 
first contain himself for joy; but after 
circling round and round, jumping over 
chairs and tables, barking and whining 
for a few minutes he will go and lay his 
head in the lap of the returned one, and 
if a hand is placed on the back of his 
head, he will close his eyes and remain 
almost motionless for sometime, as if 
profoundly enjoying the attention. 

You know how parrots act. They 
are very sociable birds. I have thought 
that their habit of inviting each other to 
rub the back of their heads, is an indica- 
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tion of the activity of their organ of 
Friendship. One day I was up in the 
Zoological Garden of Central Park, and 
while looking at the monkeys, I saw one 
run to another, touch him with a paw, 
and then bend down his head. The 
other looked at him for a moment and 
then deliberately went to work with both 
hands in the hair of his brother. At 
first I thought that it was a good in- 
stance of the action of Friendship; per- 
haps it was in part, but I soon discov- 
ered that it was a procedure quite com- 
mon with monkeys, who are annoyed 
by the companionship of too many 
—fleas. 
LOVE OF HOME. 


Home! What a world of tender senti- 
ment is contained in this simple word ! 
How many interests cluster around it! 
In the brain we find a center, close to the 
centers of Parental Love and Friendship, 
that has a special relation to the faculty 
of Inhabitiveness or Love of Home. A 
fair consideration of the necessities that 
grow out of the exercise of man’s other 
instincts, especially the social ones, would 
convince any one of the importance of a 
settled place to him, where he can live in 
quiet retirement, enjoy the comforts of 
life, and make provision for the health 
and education of his children. In the 
young this feeling soon shows itself 
rather strongly ; the little boy no sooner 
begins to run about than he wants his 
own place at the table, his little chair, his 
own bed to sleep in, and to be regarded 
as of some importance in the household ; 
then the circumstances of home make 
the deepest impression, and in old age 
they are dwelt upon with great pleasure. 

It seems to me very unfortunate for a 
young man to be lacking in this faculty, 
because it has so strong an influence 
toward making him steady in his con- 
duct. One who has no attachment to 
home, is disposed to lead a wandering, 
restless life. All places are alike to 
him, and whether he shall stay more in 
one than in another, depends upon 
what he finds to do, and the effect of 








his associations with people. He is not 
a home-maker, but dependent upon 
other people for anything akin to home. 
Such boys are fond of reading books of 
adventure ; they admire cow-boys, and 
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bold explorers, and if allowed the bent of 
their caprices, are likely to form bad 
habits. Like dogs, wherever they enjoy 
themselves, find welcome companions, 
there they like to stay, and as such influ- 
ences are not self-restraining, like those 
that belong to home, they may take on 
habits of vice and recklessness. Can 
you name a really bad boy who is fond 
of his home? We read in the news- 
papers of youthful law-breakers, boys of 
sixteen or seventeen who deliberately set 
to work to rob, and pilfer, and destroy— 
a terrible career at any time of life—and 
when they are questioned it is found 
that they have not known what a home 
is, but have lived mostly in the streets, 
and been loose and reckless vagabonds. 

This faculty does a great deal toward 
forming what is called a community or 
settlement. The influence of Friendship 
is directly toward keeping people togeth- 
er, as I shall show you later, but I think 
that Inhabitiveness is the feeling that es- 
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pecially makes a community fixed and 
lasting. Some thinkers have disputed 
the necessity for a faculty of this kind, 
saying that Friendship and the family 
relation are at the bottom of the conduct 
we ascribe to it; but I can not under- 
stand how the action in this respect of 
many birds and animals can be ac- 
counted for. There are all those we call 
‘*migratory ” birds, that go South on the 
approach of winter and come North in 
the spring; most of them return to the 
same places year after year, and will 
even build their nests in the same tree. 
The oriole, the martin, blue-bird, wild 
pigeon, and robin, love one place, and 


home, and will stay there when the 
family that took care of it from its birth 
has gone. We sometimes come across 
people who have lived in one little town 
or village until they were gray, and 
never gone fifty miles from home. I 
have known those who had never seen 
New York, although within a few hours 
ride of this great city. They were not 
wanting in intelligence ; they liked to 
read and hear about the doings in the 
city, and often thought that they would 
go and see it, but somehow they never 
got fairly started. You look at such 
people’s heads and you see at once 
that they are great home-lovers; the 
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cling to it. The robin often remains 
North through the winter as if the frost 
and snow were not strong enough to 
drive him away from the spot he loved. 

Animals generally show this instinct, 
the wild as well as the domestic—but in 
different degrees. There is a great deal 
of difference between a dogand a cat, as 
most of you know. Adogis much more 
intelligent than a cat but will go readily 
away from the house where it was born 
and had lived many years when the 
people to whom itis attached go. Buta 
cat has a clinging fondness for the old 


back part of the head projects right out, 
like a knob almost, at Inhabitiveness. A 
short time ago I heard a man say that he 
had not slept away from home a single 
night in twenty years ; although he often 
went on little trips for business purposes, 
yet he always managed to get home be- 
fore midnight. He felt as if he could not 
sleep in a ‘‘ strange bed.” 

Home-loving people are patriotic and 
loyal. There are the Swiss and the Nor- 
wegians, and Scotch, always renowned 
for their patriotism ; they are large, as a 
class, in Inhabitiveness, and how re- 
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markable they have been for devotion to 
home and country, as youmay know by 
reading their history. The poor Poles, 
who have suffered so much from oppres- 
sion and wrong from the strong and 
greedy nations that surround them, are 
another example of the influence of this 
faculty. 

The portrait of Mr. Goschen, a promi- 
nent member of the British parliament, 
shows a good development of the home 
sentiment. A liberal in politics he is 
nevertheless so marked in his loyalty to 
England, and so averse to anything that 
savors of division in the structure of the 
Empire that he is found in alliance with 
the Tories in the discussion of Irish 
affairs. 

There’s an ‘economic side” to this 
study of Inhabitiveness, as the philoso- 
pher might say, that shows the wis- 
dom of the Being who planned the or- 
ganism of man. It is because of this 


faculty that all parts of the earth are 
settled ; its influence makes the Esqui- 


maux contented with his ice-hut and the 
African satisfied that his smoking-hot jun- 
gle is the most delightful place in the 
world. It adapts men to the land in 
which they live. You goto a distant 
town to visit a friend, and you find him 


living on the edge of a dusty street, with 
perhaps a pond of stagnant water in the 
back lot, and rickety, unpainted build- 
ings on both sides, and everything about, 
appearing to you straggling and uninvit- 
ing. Yousay: ‘I don’t see how you 
can live here. I couldn’t.” He opens 
his eyes widely in surprise, and says, 
‘““Why, I think it’s very pleasant. I 
like it.” His Inhabitiveness makes it at- 
tractive to him just as the same faculty 
in you makes your abiding place agreea- 
ble to you. But there are places that are 
known to be unhealthful and repulsive 
in many ways, yet people will persist in 
living in them, all the time aware that it 
would be better to get somewhere else, 
because somehow they can not make up 
their minds to move from the old house. 
If we were all disposed to follow the lead 
of reason, and choose for our home the 
country that had the best soil and climate, 
and other ratural conveniences for liv- 
ing, certain parts of the world would be 
overcrowded, and parts that are now 
pretty-well filled up, like New England 
and the great Northern plains of China, 
would be without an inhabitant. In- 
habitiveness, you see, plays a great part 
in the distribution of the human race 
over the globe. EDITOR, 





HEREDITY AND ITS 


‘We have come to feel Heredity a fate, 
and inevitable as Fate ; yet her inheritance 
is out-grown.”—Mrs. Herndon’s Income. 
ATURE disavows Heredity and 

hacks at it witha two-edge 
sword.” We find this startling affirma- 
tion on the first page of a biography, 
published a few months ago, of Daniel 
Morgan, the Revolutionary hero. It is 
no denial, however, of the fact that we 
all inherit our bodies and qualities of 
mind and temper from our ancestors, but 
simply a declaration that when an emer- 
gency arises, there arises for the purpose 
of meeting it an heroic personage en- 


LIMITATIONS. 


dowed above his fellows and gifted with 
a nature beyond that of his progenitors. 
The author herself almost says as much: 
‘* We like to think that there must have 
been honor and virtue in the stock that 
sent forth such a shoot,” she candidly 
acknowledges; and then adds her ex- 
planation unflinchingly: ‘‘ Yet we 
know of a certainty that the gods were 
there.” There is no denial that Heredity 
has its place and office ; but only that 
these relate to the common life. When 
there is exceptional work, there is a 
higher law than that which produces 
the individual to achieve it. 
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The great men, the master souls that 
have at one time and another fledged 
themselves upon this earth, appear as so 
many witnesses to the truth of this dec- 
laration. We instinctively recognize 
those rare individuals who impart to us 
new modes of thought; who lift or drive 
us from the prescribed ways of thinking 
and doing; who inspire to nobler action, 
and so make over anew the world about 
them, as envoys from a higher region 
come on this errand. The ancients 
voiced this conviction in unequivocal lan- 
guage; and classic story in every climate 
has described the founders of common- 
wealths, the reformers of national in- 
stitutions, and the teachers of superior 
knowledge, as the sons of God. Romu- 
lus, Theseus, Orpheus, Plato, and Py- 
thagoras, great above their fellows, 
were thus translated to divinity. 

These remarkable personages, how- 
ever, do not always appear at our mo- 
ments of necessity. When the wagon 


had become deeply bemired through the 
carelessness of the driver, Hercules did 
not come at his supplication to relieve 


the over-taxed oxen. ‘Put your own 
shoulder to the wheel,” cried the god ; 
‘it will be time enough for me then.” 
We may be assured that however much 
nature may hack at Heredity when it 
interposes as a superhuman lethargy to 
check a proper activity, she will always 
employ it in all the operations of life. 
The universal law holds good that like 
will produce its like. Thorn-bushes 
yield no grapes, and thistles no figs. The 
fathers eat sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge. A poet of our own 
day has expressed it: 
“By blood and brains we are predestinate 
Each to his own course; and unaware 
therefore 
The heart’s blind wish and inmost coun- 
sellor 
Makes times and tides; for man is his own 
fate. 
Nativity is horoscope and star! 
One innocent egg encloses song and 
wings ; 


One, deadly fangs and rattles set to 
warn. 
Our days, our deeds, all we achieve and 
are, 
Lay folded in our infancy ; the things 
Of good or ill we choose while yet un- 
born.” 


There is more than mother’s milk, even 
with lessons given at the mother’s knee, 
to determine quality of character. The 
thoughts, desires, purposes—every ele- 
ment of her being that has become active 
in her former life, all unite to form the 
child’s nature ; and this with great def- 
initeness. A trait of the disposition, a 
feature, a redundant toe or finger, has 
been engrafted upon a family stock, and 
continued for many generations. Every 
individual in respect to bodily confor- 
mation and mental tendencies, is very 
certain to be what the ancestral influence 
has determined. We find him fair or 
brown of complexion, tall or short of 
stature, spare or corpulent of body, seri- 
ous or trifling in disposition, studious or 
superficial in habit of mind. We may 
forecast with tolerable accuracy, from 
knowing the parentage, the probable 
conditions of mental and corporeal vigor, 
the moral proclivities, the peculiarities 
of taste, temper and character. He- 
redity determines the probable duration 
of life, the stature and physical propor- 
tions, and frequently the mental apti- 
tudes. 

The Koran treats of fate—a Kismet 
the limits of which may not be over- 
passed. Like the old compacts of hu- 
man beings with the tempter, it isa de- 
cree written with the blood. The con- 
ditions include the infant in the inexor- 
able sentence. The Asiatic despot con- 
siders the children of the felon as alike 
guilty with him, and consigns them to 
a common death. Our jurisprudence in 
this respect may be more benign, but in 
our convictions the many among us are 
hardly less sweeping. 

‘“‘It often appears in a family,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘as if all the qualities of the 
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progenitors were potted in several jars— 


some ruling quality in each son or 
daughter of the house, and sometimes the 
unmixed temperament, the rank, unmit- 
igated elixir, the family vice, is drawn 
off in a separate individual, and the 
others are proportionally relieved. We 
sometimes see a change of expression in 
our companion, and say—his father, or 
his mother, comes to the windows of his 
eyes, and sometimes a remote relative. 
In different hours a man _ represents 
eachof several of his ancestors, as if there 
were seven or eight of us rolled up in 
each man’s skin—seven or eight ances- 
tors at least—and they constitute the 
variety of notes for that new piece of 
music which his life is. At the corner of 
the street you read the possibility of 
each passenger in the facial angle, in 
the complexion, in the depth of his eye. 
His parentage determines it.” 

This inheritance is exhibited in more 
than general characteristics. In exam- 
ples where a father has changed his pur- 
suits, employments, mode of living, or 
even religious belief, the children born 
at the different periods have exhibited 
analogous diversities of taste and disposi- 
tion, sometimes almost as great as if 
they belonged to other families. The 
very moods as well as mental conditions 
are often thus fixed from the first dawn 
of embryonic existence. ‘‘Thy father 
must have been drunk,” said Diogenes 
to the silly youth. Indeed, the propen- 
sity for alcoholic drink, with its peculiar 
accompaniments has been known to en- 
tail itself; thus perpetuating the sins of the 
fathers upon the children for genera- 
tions, and even extinguishing the lineage 
outright. What is more noteworthy, 
the desire for liquor, when not satiated 
has been transmitted by a mother, and 
the emotional excitement of a few 
moment’s duration has shaped the entire 
outline of a child’s nature. 

Theorists have suggested methods by 
which to substract the pernicious elements 
from the sum of humanity. A mass of 
literature has been accumulated in re- 
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gard to the nuptial alliances of kindred, 
and some writers have gone so far as to 
declare them unphysiological and incest- 
uous. We are required by them to be- 
lieve in the existence and operation of a 
moral law upon this subject, which was 
never known by prophet or patriarch. 
They overlook the fact that a conjugal 
relation which would be physiologically 
objectionable between persons near of 
kin, would be equally so between indi- 
viduals of similar psychic and bodily 
conditions, who were of different families. 
If this were not so we might presume 
that some instinct in nature would be 
present and create a mutual repugnance. 
The simple fact of kinship, it is therefore 
evident, does not constitute any such 
source of evil. The experience of the 
world, as shown by history is entirely 
favorable to such intermarriage. The 
races which have most practiced it ex- 
hibit no material deterioration of physi- 
cal stamina, but have generally advanced 
in civilization ; while exogamous peoples 
are often of a low type and barbarous. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, that there ex- 
ists in the customs of the various 
countries an indifference in other res- 
pects, which is to be deprecated. More 
heed is taken of social usage and eccle- 
siastical canons than of more vital 
considerations. Some scruples may 
be entertained in regard to race, 
family, or personal matters, but few 
care to make further inquiry. There ap- 
pears to be a total disregurd to inherited 
idiosyncrasies and their possible trans- 
mission. Many would scoff at a pro- 
spective bride who would attempt to 
ascertain such facts, regarding her as 
coarse, and without proper delicacy and 
maidenly modesty. A man who should 
be tenacious in such respects, they would 
mark as unpractical and visionary. What 
is usually described as marrying well 
relates chiefly to wealth and social posi- 
tion, but has too little reference to those 
matters which are paramount in their im- 
portance to human welfare. 

For example—crime can often be traced 
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to a source among the progenitors of the 
criminal, sometimes to a physical cause, 
but more frequently to their moral obli- 
quity. There are hereditary criminals, 
born of convicts, or of ancestry, whose 
criminal impulses may have been re- 
pressed by the law or may have been in- 
dulged, but without a criminal conviction. 
(See Forum, Vol. I1., p. 263.) Right 
here, intermarriage produces its most 
pernicious results. A nuptial alliance 
of such persons or with them, is likely to 
be a breeding source for criminals, and 
whether their unworthy acts are of a 
character that will bring upon them the 
condign punishment of law, or of that 
more acceptable form that ‘‘ Society” 
tolerates or even applauds, the moral de- 
generacy is all the same, and the likeli- 
hood of its transmission to the coming 
generation. 

Some have proposed to interfere by 
law, or equivalent restrictions, to prevent 
the ill-organized relations. Very much 


can be pleaded in favor of this severity. 
The progeny of shiftless and criminal 
parents are always with us, and we are 
unable to do them the good which we 


might, because of their unfortunate 
inheritance. The multitude of heredi- 
tary tramps is increasing in proportions 
that occasion much alarm. Our prisons 
and poorhouses abound with inmates 
whose heritage was of the same charac- 
ter. The inordinate use of alcoholic 
drinks operates directly to recruit the 
army of criminals and paupers. It has 
been conclusively shown that our lower 
courts are chiefly necessary for the pur- 
pose of trying offenses resulting from 
this cause. The sons of the alcohol- 
drinker are tainted in all their blood, 
and their imperfect vital inheritance 
renders them morally weak in their 
behalf, and to prevent others from simi- 
lar calamity, our Legislatures are be- 
sieged for statutes to prohibit the traffic 
in spirituous liquors. 

Doubtless there should be no nuptial 
union with individuals thus contamin- 
ated with imbecility and moral depravity. 


We ought to go farther, and hesitate in 
regard to the mating of persons of repug- 
nant natures. The dove may not be 
wedded to a hawk, nor the eagle to any 
reptile or quadruped. Hybrids of every 
sort are in many departures from the 
order of the universe. We have little 
toleration for the bat, with its bird-like 
wings and mouse’s body. Conjugal 
alliances between individuals of diverse 
blood and temper are very certain to be 
prolific of evil and to be incapable of 
becoming holy and sacred. 

The proper rule, however, would be 
very difficult to lay down or enforce. 
Obscure physical causes operate to 
modify and even to reverse the principles 
which we imagine incontrovertible. 
The gifted and illustrious are most often 
childless. Only the inferior and medi- 
ocre are very certain of progeny. There 
exists a curious analogy between human 
beings and fruit trees. The varieties 
which are carefully tended will produce 
luscious fruit, but only withered and 
shrunken seeds; while the common 
stocks that often have but little care 
will yield a coarse and superior product, 
but the seeds will be large and plump, 
and every one of them capable of germi- 
nating and becoming a thrifty tree. 
More than this—occasionally some of the 
fruitage itself will excel the rest, and 
attain a superior lusciousness, approach- 
ing and perhaps rivaling the more 
favored varieties. In‘like manner, there 
are brilliant exceptions in the various 
families of plebeian humankind. Mar- 
riages which are productive of disorder 
and misery to those immediately con- 
cerned will sometimes bring forth indi- 
viduals of rare merit and excellence. 
Indeed, we can not withhold the humili- 
ating acknowledgement that very much 
of what is generally regarded as superior 
culture and perfection, is really a physi- 
cal if not also a moral deterioration, 
which will eventually debase the lineage, 
and if not recruited by some collateral 
intermingling with a family of better 
vital stamina, will extinguish it outright. 
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This complicates a matter which might 
otherwise have been considered plain. 
It becomes a serious question, therefore, 
whether many of those who have been 
held in low estimation, and even been 
socially proscribed, are not endowed 
with qualities of nature and character 
which may not be safely omitted from 
the sum total of our improved human- 
ity. We should act iherefore prudently 
and as appears right to us, but diffi- 
dently—in full consciousness that our 
knowledge has its limitations, which 
a superior Jaw and a diviner wisdom 
transcend. 

The serious defect in the current notion 
in regard to Heredity comes from the 
scientific materialism which pervades 
it. Physical and physiological consider- 
ations are uppermost. We are treated 
to surfeit with conjectural erudition 
about brain-structure, cell development, 
and the various corporeal accidents. 
A science, if we must call it so, which 
has no higher.source, will never become 
It will not cease a floun- 
Its chief deduction 


philosophic. 
dering in the mire. 
will constitute our bodily structure an 
invincible fate which we may not escape 


or overcome. By such reasoning our 
entire nature can be little else than an 
elaborate grouping of chemical elements 
and properties, capable of a precise 
arithmetical computation, and all moral 
and spiritual qualities are but the acci- 
dents of molecular arrangements. The 
fatalism of the Moslem is not more abso- 
lute and inexorable. 

The common instincts of men repel 
such notions. The moral conviction of 
the civilized world utterly repudiates 
them. We are all of us conscious of the 
ability to act as we choose, and of our 
blameworthiness if we do wrong. 
Whatever may be the intensity of the 
hereditary impulsion, it does not exoner- 
ate from responsibility. | Common- 
sense accepts it only in possible extenu- 
ation of an offense, but not as an ac- 
quittal. When the slave of Zeno 
pleaded thlat fate had decreed him to 


steal, his master promptly replied: 
** Aye, and to be whipped for it.” The 
plea that Heredity is as fate to deter- 
mine character and conduct will always 
be decided in the same way. 

When Mahomet was four years old, 
it is related that the angel Gabriel came 
to him as he was at play with other lit- 
tle boys, and taking him aside cut open 
his bosom and wrung out from his heart 
the blood which contained the seed of 
sin. ‘* How shall a man escape from his 
ancestors ?” asks Emerson ; ‘‘ or draw off 
from his veins the black drop which he 
drew from his father’s or his mother’s 
life?’ The philosopher of Concord will 
accept no dogma of Heredity as supreme 
above free will and conscience. Behind 
every individual, he declares, closes or- 
ganization ; before him, opens liberty— 
the better, the best. Man is not the au- 
tomatic representative of his ancestry 
and the conditions which exist about 
him. No power can make the past 
other than that it has been ; but every 
intelligent effort may be employed with 
reasonable confidence to make the fu- 
ture different from what it otherwise 
would be. By that effort man becomes 
the creator of his regenerated selfhood. 
He works voluntarily, and if we may 
use the word, supernaturally. By the 
transforming of his character morally 
the direct influence and casual energy 
also operate to clear off the perversions 
of Heredity and renovate the whole 
nature by infusing the higher qualities 
of being itself. What will thus appear 
to the superficial observer as a new crea- 
tion outright will be known to the clear- 
sighted witness as the evolution of the 
person or more truly himself. The hu- 
man inheritance which had seemed be- 
fore to constitute the man in his entirety 
is manifest in its true relation as extra- 
neous to the real personality which has 
now both subjected and assimilated it. 

In the book entitled Mrs. Herndon’s 
Income a conspicuous example of this 
kind is portrayed. Meg is a woman 
whose ancestry for an unknown period 
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consisted of social outlaws and inveter- 
ate criminals, and who had herself been 
reared under conditions thoroughly 
suited to make her reckless and _ profli- 
gate. She became proficient in her les- 
sons, and would swear, lie and steal 
with a facility acquired from long and 
steady practice. Beating and threaten- 
ing were her girlhood’s experience. 
Fortunately, and without doubt provi- 
dentially, for this 1s a story from actual 
occurrences, she had once, during her 
immature girlhood, obtained a single 
glimpes of a better way of living, and had 
preserved it in mind during those fearful 
years, hoping that somehow there might 
be opportunity, even for one like herself, 
to escape and rise above the evil life. 
Even under temptation and despair she 
refused to become abandoned; and 
finally after passing through the most 
terrible ordeals and perils, she is at 
length redeemed from all those evils 
and entanglements of early training, 
race, and circumstance. This seems 
incredible; yet every reader wishes 
and hopes that it is true. Human- 
nature revolts instinctively against 
every dogmatic utterance of hopeless 
degradation. We never believe in 
the existence of reprobates except when 
we are enfeebled in vital energy and 
moral force. 

It is not well, however, to regard the 
matter on the one side only. These ex- 
amples of individuals who have cast off 
an inherited mental ataxia and become 
good and true, are but sporadic. They 
seem to be sure to prove that ancestral 
heritage is by no means so potent as to 
constitute an irresistible fatality, com- 
pelling us to virtue or vice as by an iron 
law. Is it not possible, however, and 
even likely, that there were impressions 
made somewhere in the course of the 
nativity, from some source that has 
been overlooked ? 

This woman, Meg, is represented as 
surrounded and involved by all manner 
of woful conditions, with all the inher- 
ited propensities of a depraved and vaga- 


bond race. She could have no salva- 
tion, except ‘‘as by fire.” Yet, if she 
had been wholly and unqualifiedly evil, 
she must have been totally and abso- 
lutely unsusceptible of better influence, 
and that fire would then have effected 
her total destruction. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been possible redeeming 
traits in her parents. Her father, bad as 
he was, had a certain disposition for 
useful industry, and this she, too, pos- 
sessed. She was willing to work, and 
though her errors were hard to retrieve, 
no woman that will cheerfully do honest 
work is ever wholly lost. Meg, too, had 
a mother, who is barely mentioned, but 
who seems to have been of a stock that 
was less restricted. So there were possi- 
bilities for her, even in the lowest abyss ; 
and by theenergising of these she was to 
outgrow her foul inheritance. Woman- 
like, she anticipated this deliverance 
from the aid of a lover’s affection and 
a, husband’s encouragement. Instead, 
however, she encountered the most ter- 
rible deception ; yet, in spite of her 
despair, she held fast her integrity. 
Though ‘‘she had been and done noth- 
ing but evil,” and though fate repeatedly 
involved her in seemingly hopeless diffi- 
culty, her terrible trials were her purify- 
ing fire. She came forth from them 
worthy, true and good. She had not 
only outgrown her own evil inheritance, 
but her boy, who had been tainted still 
further from the pernicious infusion of a 
viler fatherhood, was also redeemed. 
The Twelve Disciples, it is recorded, 
put the question to their Master: ‘‘ Who 
sinned, this man or his parents, that he 
should have been born blind?” And 
the answer was: ‘‘ Neither he nor they !” 
An admonition to look deeper than com- 
mon causality or circumstance. Ances- 
tral influence, and even the personal ex- 
perience anterior to this mode of exist- 
ence, may not account for individual 
blemish or other peculiarity. The law 
which governs all is intelligence itself. 
It transcends the varying conditions of 
flesh and blood. It is absolute order 
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and fitness, and therefore, never opera- 
tive to perpetuate that which is aberrant 
and morbific. There is no law of evil 
anywhere. Wherever evil appears, it is 
only as secondary ; the imperfect form or 
else a perversion of the good, having a 
subordinate office and never of perma- 
nent duration. It is protean in shape 
because it is not a principle of unity. 
What are called somewhat erroneously 
the laws of nature, are constantly oper- 
ating to remove and repair the perver- 
sions which have been introduced into 
lineages by ill habits, vice and other 
accidents. The principle of life and 
health, being positive in all the world of 
nature, is active to resist morbid influ- 
ences in the human body, to neutralize 
their results and heal the injuries ; nor 
does it yield till it has been completely 
overpowered. If this be so, where the 
matter comes within the range of our 
observation, certainly we may believe in 
amore effective energy in that depart- 
ment of our being, which is beyond 


common human exploring. 

Very often, that which is manifest to 
our purblind vision as evil, may be the 
source and matrix of preponderant good. 
Even in the matter under consideration, 
the offspring of an unhappy nuptial 
union may be great, noble and ener- 


getic. The higher law of our life is 
itself always active to this end, and fully 
able to relieve us from whatever of fatal- 
ity may exist in heritage and circum- 
stance. Even though born blind, so to 
speak, it enables a Divine operation to 
open our eyes to a world and universe, 
which many who are seemingly more 
favored, do not desery ; and the debased, 
corporeal nature, which came to us 
from our progenitors, it will transform 
into the similitude of the more excellent. 
‘“We have come to feel Heredity a fate, 
and inevitable as fate,” says Mrs. Hern- 
don ; ‘‘ yet her inheritance is outgrown.” 

There seem to be many human beings 
of whom it may truly be said, that they 
do not come up to the measure of men. 
The very diseases that prevail among 


them, the epidemics that thin out their 
number, the indifference and apathy 
which they exhibit toward everything 
that is not meat or money, are so many 
manifestations of a degraded heredity. 
It is the province of the higher soul to 
put these conditions into the background 
and to make life worth the living by 
developing its value. This means more 
than theovercoming of evil ; it is noless 
than its actual assimilation and its trans- 
formation into the higher good. The 
old geologic nature, which the remoter 
past has conferred, its reptilian quali- 
ties, even its brutal sensualism and 
treachery are to be converted into the 
higher intellectual and spiritual endow- 
ments, which belong to us by virtue of 
our nobler heritage from the interior 
life. For we may count ourselves pos- 
sessors of a double inheritance — one 
from the earth and the other from 
heaven. ‘The soul is a bird,” says the 
Hindu sage ; ‘‘it comes in at one win- 
dow, we know not whence, and flies out 
at another, we know not whither.” 

We shall be wiser when we compre- 
hend these matters more intelligently, 
and adapt our action accordingly. 
Neither men nor nature will be crowded 
in the compass of a limited imagination. 
If the future, indeed, moulds the past 
into its own material and quality, then 
much that we regard as useless and even 
productive of harm, will be found to be 
superlatively useful and necessary. All 
vices are but virtues, perverted from 
their proper place and function. It is 
not unlikely that more intelligent action 
and less arbitrary repression may show 
us greater facility for improvement 
than our contracted vision apprehends. 
Doubtless, the impracticability which 
precludes the elimination of undesirable 
elements from further influence in a 
family line, is not unfortunate after all. 
There is a Providence, a law of combina- 
tions, analogous to that of chemistry, 
that contemplates as wholesome and 
beneficial what we regard as evil and 
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pernicious. ‘‘ What God hath cleansed, 
thou mayst not esteem as common or 
unholy.” 

Heredity is accordingly no arbitrary 
power shaping our career nor is it a 
Nemesis pursuing us to our doors. We 
come into existence as our mothers pro- 
duced us, our nature freighted with 
qualities which had been accumulated 
from a long line of ancestry. The Bud- 
dha says, that the deeds committed in the 
prior modes of existence also determine 
our present physical condition and ca- 
reer. At any rate, every one feels in- 
stinctively that he did not begin here. 
He animates a body with a shape and 
contour, which was the property of an- 
cestors, and in his action and conscious 
thinking, they seem often to have incar- 
nated themselves anew. This Heredity 
constitutes the grand work of his career, 
but there exists no sufficient reason for it 
to dominate the rearing of the super- 
structure. Fate isitself limited; and the 
conditions of nature are not impassable. 


‘““ Whoever has had experience of the 
moral sentiment,” Emerson declares, 
‘*ean not choose but believe in unlim- 


ited deeds.” Heredity comes to its limits 
when the human will exerts its freedom. 
The will is free when it casts off the 


bondage of corrupt nature and moral im- 
becility. This freedom is of necessity 
conditional by intelligence and knowl- 
edge. An ignorant or ill-cultured man 
is always in subjection to his tempera- 
ment and physical nature, to his circum- 
stances, to all who know more and think 
more profoundly than he. The truth is 
our liberator. Its engrafting into our 
consciousness renders it an essential 
principle of our nature. 

Powerful as Heredity may be, its dura- 
tion is circumscribed by the limitation of 
corporeal existence. If its dominion is 
terminated by the dissolving of the body, 
it is also transcended by the higher in- 
tellect asserting its own supremacy over 
the natural and even the physical regions 
of our nature. ‘‘ We know,” says Paul, 
‘that if our temporary, earthly house 
should be dissolved, we have a perma- 
nent abode eternal in the heavens, and 
we desire not.to be divested of it ; but en- 
dowed—that the mortal may be surpassed 
by the life.” Tothe many Heredity, and 
with it the corporeal nature, constitutes 
an imperious destiny, a wall inclosing 
them on every side; but the noble and 
the intelligent go from the top of that 
wall into the complete life. 

ALEXANDER WILDER, 





PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 


N a late number of this magazine a 
view of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado river was given, and some ac- 
count of the wonderful country through 
which that river penetrates. As yet that 
country is by no means well-known to 
the pioneer and explorer, and fresh dis- 
coveries are made by those who have 
the boldness to venture into the vast 
and rugged wilderness so far from white 
settlements. There are families or tribes 
of Indians living in many parts that 
have rarely seen the face of a white man. 
Powell, in his interesting book, speaks 
of visiting some of these Indians, and 
noting their peculiar customs, which in- 


ON THE COLORADO. 


dicate a more nearly primitive state of 
mental development than is shown by 
any of the American aborigines with 
whom we are familiar. 

During rain and col? weather these 
people live in shelters made of boughs 
or bark of the cedar which they strip off 
in long shreds. In that climate most of 
the year is dry and warm, and at such 
time they do not care for shelter. Clear- 
ing a small circular space of ground, 
they bank it around with brush and 
sand, and wallow in it during the day, 
and huddle together in a heap at night, 
men, women, and children, buckskin, 
rags and sand. They wear very little 
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clothing, not needing it in the lovely 
climate. 

On the mountain side grow wild fruits, 
nuts and native grains upon which they 
mainly subsist. The oose, the fruit of 
the Yucca, or Spanish bayonet, is rich, 
and not unlike the paw-paw of the val- 
ley of the Ohio. They eat it raw,and also 
roasted in ashes. They gather the fruits 
of a cactus plant, which is rich and lus- 
cious, and eat them as grapes, or, after 
expressing the juice, make the dry pulp 
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keep the coals aglow and the seeds and 
tray from burning. The old women are 
very skilful in this work ; they roli the 
seeds to one side of the tray as they ar 
roasted, and the coals to the other ; then 
grind the cooked seeds mto fine flonr, 
and make cakes and mush. For 2 mi‘! 
they use a large flat rock, such as is 
shown in one corner of the accompany- 
ing engraving, and another small cylin- 
drical one in their hands. They sit on 
the ground, hold the rock between the 


INDIANS OF THE CoLoRADO Canyon, 


into cakes, and save them for winter ; 
while the juice, they drink about the 
camp-fires. 

They gather the seeds of many plants, 
as sunflowers, golden-rods, and grasses. 
For this purpose they have large conical 
baskets, which hold two or more bushe’s. 
They put the seeds with a quantity of 
red-hot coals into a willow tray, and by 
rapidly and dexterously tossing them, 


feet and legs, fill their cups with seeds, 
making a hopper to the mill with their 
dusky legs, and grind by pushing the 
seeds across the rock. There is very lit- 
tle large game in the country ; but rab- 
bits are plentiful, which they shoot with 
arvows, and occasionally take with nets. 
in the autumn, when other things, in 
the line of eatables fail, they eat grazs- 
hoppers. 
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THE SINGERS OF THE SOUL. 


The storehouse of the mind is full of thought, 

That never to the halting tongue is taught; 

And floods of song float outward on the tide, 

Then backward through their channels 
softly glide ; 

While through the aisles, with measured 
steps and slow, 

The singers of the soul pass to and fro ; 

‘Or down some sunny slope with twinkling 
feet, 

Are dancing to a measure soft and sweet. 

One sings a song, ’twould thrill us with 
delight, 

Could we but catch the metre in its flight ; 

‘One rouses all ambition’s slumbering fires, 

And fills us with a thousand mad desires ; 

Another soothes us with a tender strain, 

And bids the troubled heart be calm again. 


And can we call each singer at our will, 

As we would bid the occan’s waves be still ? 

If it should please them they may dance and 
sing, 

Or they may pass us by on silent wing. 

Oh, who can tell whence come those mystic 
sprites 

Bearing their store of sorrows and delights, 

Whose mellow voices wake the silent soul, 

And through its gloom their stirring an- 
thems roll ? 

Cans’t thou not capture them and bid them 
say 

Whence they have come, and whither do 
they stray ? 


Bind fast their flutteriug, gauzy wings, and 
then 

Ask them to teach their sonnets to thy pen! 

In vain; we've tried them, and have listened 
long 

For one wild note of rapture, one sweet song- 


Mute were the voices we had thought so 
sweet, 

And stayed by sadness were those twinkling 
feet. 

Could captive Judah sing her Zion songs 

While brooding by the river o’er her wrongs ? 

‘Alas! her silent harps the willows graced, 

While by the stream her sorrowing children 
paced. 

Their tears were mingled with Euphrates 
tide, 

While on their trembling lips the sweet notes 
died. 

In vain their captors plead for one wild 
strain, 

For one sweet song of Zion—plead in vain. 

The notes of freedom came notat command ; 

Her harps were silent ’neath oppression’s 
hand. 

Sing on. ye voices of the soul, your songs! 

We pause to listen and forget our wrongs ; 

And though we may not grasp the wildering 
strain, 

Nor catch the measme of the sweet refrain, 

Still all our lives are sweetened by those lays, 

Our hearts uplifted in a hymn of praise. 

ALMEDA COSTELLO. 


——_—_—_ 9 


JACOB MELTON, THE GREAT BACKWOODS PREACHER. 


EV. JACOB MELTON is one of 

the noted preachers and eccentric 
characters of the great Southwest—a 
region prolific in the production of such 
material, the accounts of whose oddities 
are viewed with the eye of incredulity in 
the cultured and conventional East. 
Such pictures are generally regarded as 
the exaggerated sketchings of the verbal 
cartoonist. The subject of my sketch 
first parted his eyelids in a log-cabin in 
East Tennessee sixty-one years ago by 
the watch. Before weaning time, he 


was thrown into an ox wagon, along 
with other household equipments, and 
driven toward the setting sun. Passing 
safely the terrors of land, water, and 
swamp fever, the family finally rested 
on the wild, fertile banks of the Ruba- 
deaux, in South Missouri, where they 
drove down stakes and shoved up a 
cabin. There Jacob sprang up and 
blossomed into manhood. There was 
much in his early years which prophe 
sied future eminence. He had excellent 
lung power from his earliest sprouting 
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time, splendid lungs, robust physique, 
big head, and great intellectual activity. 
He was eager to learn in early youth, 
especially when Madam Nature kept 
school. He was exceedingly alert in all 
his movements, especially toward the 
niaternal in patches, hazel woods, and 
*possum ‘thickets. Tle had a wonderful 
innate faculty for judging human na- 
ture, and never missed judgment, es- 
pecially on his mother, who frequently 
threatened to ‘‘ beat him to death,” but 
usually compromised by laughing 
heartily at the freaks of mischief which 
she had vowed to punish with the for- 
midable “ hickory.”. When Jacob was 
fourteen years old his father made the 
long journey from which he never re- 
turned. Jacob mourned the loss with 
all the grief he could command and then 
centered on his mother a double affec- 
tion. *‘ I do love my mother,” he would 
often say, ‘‘and it pleases me so very 
much when I hear her tell the clean 


truth.” 
A pioueer pbrenologist examined 


Jacob’s head—‘* Firmness, Self-esteem, 
Destructiveness, hands, Conscientious- 
ness, ears, Combativeness, Causality, 
nose, Comparison, Perceptives, Venera- 
tion, joints, Ideality, Sublimity, Lan- 
guage, and feet, all large. Whata grand 
equipment” said the phrenologist with 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘ You will make the devil 
rejoice greatly, cr give him immense 
trouble in the future, just as you will 
choose.” 

Jacob was an earnest lad, whether he 
was breaking a yoke of. calves, or in- 
dulging in an outburst of anger. He 
was sometimes exceedingly profane. 
Sunday schools were scarce, and roots in 
the new grorrd innumerable. The 
neighbors would often remark, ‘‘ If Jake, 
is hung early, a mighty big preacher 
will be lost, just shore.” 

He came in possession of a spelling- 
book and a reader. With these he ulti- 
mately unlocked the door leading to 
greater riches, in his opinion, than those 
revealed by the magic lamp of Aladdin. 


A peddler taught him the letters which 
constituted the combination to the grand 
safe of knowledge. He soon learned to 
yoke the letters together and make words 
with them. The mists of mystery which 
surrounded the old family Bible soon 
cleared away--or rather dispersed—the 
latier term suiting Jacob better, not be- 
cause he delighted.to flourish big words, 
but for the reason that cleared away 
was too suggestive of new ground. His 
faculty for acquiring knowledge was 
prodigicus—it especially appeared so to 
his mother, who could neither read nor 
write, and kept her eyes close in front of 
her feet when going the mechanical 
round of her household duties. He ly 

came a close reader ; so close that ther 
was little room in his time for pursuits 
in which his mother delighted to see him 
engaged. The plow accumulated too 
much rust ; the roots crept too securely 
in the new ground, and the weeds made 
too much riot in the corn-rows ; all these 
lamentable circumstances were viewed 
by Jacob witha provoking air of in- 
difference. He would take long wall:s 
in the wildwood, listening to the talk of 
the winds, the whisperings of the brecze, 
and the inspiring songs of birds ; but tlic 
tracing of the corn-rows to and fro, «he 
cry of the festive crow, or the quick, Cull 
thump of the roots against his shius, 
furnished nothing inspiring, nothing 
which satisfied the hunger of his mind 
or the thirst of his soul. A few standard 
works fell into his hands, and remained 
where they fell. Dr. Channing quickenced 
his religious faculties, and literalized 
his mind and heart ; Orville Dewey in 
his rich, impressive rhetoric ecpened his 
Conscientiousness, nationatized his im- 
pulses, and inspired him with a noble 
prophesy of ultimate humanity. 

What an attractive picture, noble and 
inspiring, almost pathetic, the view of 
this poor, uncouth, backwoods boy, liv- 
ing in the lowest sphere, grappling with 
the iargest destiny, far from the centers 
of culture, and inspired with no motive 
save the innate promptings and crying. 
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irrepressible instincts of his nature! He 
was seeking light which his surround- 
ings never had permitted him to behold. 
He was longing for a sphere of action 
about which he knew nothing except 
from the dreams and representations of 
his restless faculties. The mental heat, 
the high aspiration, the daring inquiry of 
some remote ancestor, had crept unob- 
served through his ‘immediate progeni- 
tors, and now were springing up, blaz- 
ing out and dominating the mind and 
heart of this poor, friendless backwoods 
boy. 
7 * ~ . . 

Time passed on and-took Jacob along. 
One day, when twenty-four years and 
two days old, be was seated near the 
front door of his humble hut, enjoying 
a feast of his favorite Channing ; he had 
just risen from a feast of pork and sweet 
potatoes. The golden sunshine streamed 
through the leafy sifter of a large ‘*‘ but- 
ternut,” fell down in patches and, pieced 
with various sloped pieces of shade, 


spread out a broad crazy-quilt of light and 


shadow in front of the dwelling. Two 
well-fed dogs made semicircles of their 
bodies at the foot of the ‘‘ butternut ;” 
and, at brief intervals, varied their doz- 
ing monotony with quick snaps at the 
flies and blundering ‘‘June 
bugs.” , Suddenly a tumultuous clatter- 
ing of hoofs was heard and a few seconds 
later, a large, fiery horse, which had de- 
flected from the bounded 
toward the house, leaped the vard fence 
and dumped his master in a_ bruised 
heap in front of the door. The dozing 
dogs sprang up instantly, dropped their 
jaws apart, and threw out two resound- 
ing bellows, and made a quick grab at 
the deposited horseman. Jacob at once 
leaped from the hut, and sending his 
right boot against the ribs of the vicious 
animals interrupted their inhospitable 
demonstrations. The bruised and stunned 
horseman was carried into the cabin and 
placed on the best bed. It was soon as- 
certained that with the exception of a 
strained wrist, fractured ankle, bruised 


vexing 


’ 


highway, 


head, and broken “spare rib,” that his 
injuries were slight. The man was ten- 
derly nursed and convalescence proceed - 
ed with little interruption. The stranger 
was about sixty years of age and was as 
fine a specimen of physical manhood as 
nature generally puts on exhibition. 
His mental equipments even surpassed 
his physical accomplishments. and 
his saddle-bags contained a number of 
books for which Jacob had long hun- 
gered, the bond of sympathy between 
them was soon welded never to break. 

One day, while Jacob sat reading, the 
old man lay eyeing him critically for a 
long while. Finally, he said: 
I see a strong point of resembiance be- 


as 


** Jacob, 


tween you and myself—our heads are 
much alike. But yours is larger than 
mine between the ears. You will have 
elephantine capacity for good, ora lion's 
strength for evil.” This pleased Jacob 
greatly. A few moments later the old 
man said: ‘‘There is another point of 
resemblance I observe distinctly.” 
“What is that?” eagerly inquired 
Jacob. ‘‘Our No. 9 feet,” was the reply. 
It was soon learned that they were 
uncle and nephew. He was a brother 
whom Jacob’s mother had not 
since she an infant. “I 
the old man 
is no resemblance. 


seen 


was am no 


akin to you, sister,” said 
‘*There 
whatever between us, no more than be- 
tween the horse and the giraffe. 
and I, however, are of the same identi- 
cal blood.” 

One day, while the uncle and nephew 
were strolling in the wood, the former 
said, “‘ We are uncle and nephew, but I 
want now to establish a still nearer 
relationship. I want us to be brothers 
in spirit, brothers in Christ. I came into 
this wild country to help drive out 
Satan and establish the reign of good. Go 
with me as my lieutenant. I ama man 
learned in sciences, in languages; but 
you have a learning which my faculties 
could never gather ; you have a power 
which schools can never give ; can not 
even improve. Go with me.” Here 


one day. 


Jacob 
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was the opportunity for which all of 
Jacob’s years of thought and unaided 
study had prepared him. 

They start the following week. 
** Jacob,” said the good mother, when 
they were about starting, ‘‘ what will 
become of the corn-crop? What will 
become of the hogs? They will stray 
off and become wild if they ain’t 
"tended to. The red sow an’ her pigs 


ain’t been up for two weeks, an’”— 

** Don’t bother us, sister,” said the old 
man, giving her a rollof money. 
have other harvests to look after.” 

Two hundred dollars quieted the good, 
weak mother, and compensated for her 
her son. 

* 


“a We 


distress in giving up 
* 


= * * 


Jacob was as successful in the hunt 
for souls as in youth he had been in his 
hunts for coons and possums. He once 
ploughed the fields successfully; just as 
thoroughly as he would now plough 
the hearts and souls of men. He once 
bestowed black eyes on his sekoolmates 
when occasion dictated ; he would now 
encounter Satan, and direct the same 
energy, redoubled by the co-operation of 
religious zeal, in defacing his physiog- 
nomy. Everywhere that meetings 
were held the young man’s eloquence, 
enforced by his powerful + nimal organ- 
ization, thrilled the people as if they 
heard a blast from Gabriel's trumpet. 
Old veterans, who had grown hard and 
gray in the long service of Satan, re- 
nounced their allegiance and rallied to 
the standard elevated by the young 
backwoodsman. Nothing could daunt 
his courage, nothing dampen his zeal, 
nothing deter either the fervor of his 
spirit, or the strength and energy of his 
good right arm. The hard school in 
which he had been nurtured, prepared 
him for any encounter, either infellec- 
tual, spiritual, or physical. 

While holding a revival on Dry Fork, 
in South Missouri, several years ago, he 
was disturbed much by the noise of 
some whiskey-inspired ruffians in the 
rear of the building. A mild reprimand 


missed fire. Finally the preacher 
halted ; a threatening light leaped to his 
eyes. “If you fellers don’t stop in- 
stantly,” he exclaimed, in a voice of 
thunder, ‘‘I will come back there, and 
revolutionize your features until your 
parents won’t know you.” A drunken 
jeer followed. The preacher's two hun- 
dred and thirty pounds of bone aud 
muscle became a concentrated cyclone 
instantly. He darted for the young 
men like a lion making for its prey. 

One who attempted to draw a pistol 
was slapped across three benches; the 
two others were pitched through the 
window, and a fourth was kicked into a 
drunken, unconscious heap beyond the 
door-step. The preacher then coolly 
returned to the pulpit. ‘‘ There’s jest 
lots of the devil’s cheap strikers,” said 
he, ‘‘ who must feel the weight ofa good 
big boot before they are capable of feel- 
ing Divine grace.” 

At another time, a great, swaggering, 
impudent infidel forced himself in front 
of Jacob and began a violent tirade 
against Christ and the apostles, calling 
them charlatans, liars, cheats and frauds, 
Jacob’s big fist soon damned up the 
source whence issued the strcam of 
blasphemy. As efforts were being made 
to restore the infidel to consciousness, 
he coolly remarked : ‘‘ I have respect and 
sympathy for the lowest gentlemanly 
doubter, and for the brutal, ignorant 
ruffian. I have the only kind of argu- 
ment he can understand. I try to male 
a hand in whatever part of the Lord’s 
vineyard I am placed.” 

The above are only two illustrations of 
He is ready 
for any work which the occasion fur- 
uishes. 
with astonishment at his eloquence 
power, have asked: ‘* Why don’t you 
6eek a wider sphere—why not go Kast to 
the large cities ?” ** Boston has her 
scientific religion,” is his reply, ‘‘fur- 
nished by Joseph Cook and others; 
Brooklyn has her literature of grace ! 
Beecher—all other cities have the 


scores of like adventures. 


Distinguished preachers, tilled 
and 


Vv 
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preaching which their tastes and wants 
demand, and the backwoods has Jacob.” 
While his mental capacity is universal, 
his work is nevertheless provincial. His 
sermons are frequently a solid block of 
lordly compressed wisdom. Such max- 
ims as the following flow spontaneously 
from his lips : 

‘**Commonsense is religion and phil- 
osophy biled down and all the froth 
skimmed off. 

‘‘ If people would spead as much time 
in looking for the good in man as they 
do for the evil, how beautiful this old 
world would soon be in their eyes. How 
it would sweeten our bitter thoughts. 


The millenium would then not be an 
unsubstantial dream. 

“There is more good than evil in 
man, but the latter is always raisin’ a 
big row and callin’ attention to itself. 

“T’d rather be a little, simple beggar 
child m the presence of Jesus Christ 
than to be Jay Gould. 

“The obscure entrance to our good 
favor is often our true interests; the 
double door is our self-conceit. 

“* 4 man who'seeks the badges of reli- 
gion and neglects good works, wrestles 
with the devil and gives him under- 
holts.” 

J. I. N. JOHNSTON. 


——— 


JULES VERNE. 


HIS author is an original ; his 
books—a novelty. Strange to 

say Jules Verne, who lived for many 
years in Paris, whose books are read 
wherever literature is known, has care- 
fully avoided every opportunity to make 
his own personality as popular as his 
His writings are so peculiar 
that they can not well be compared with 
the works eof other writers. All his 
books treat a similar class of topics, yet 
they never become dull or uninterest- 
ing to the reader. There are always 
uew circles in the infinite regions of 
heaven and earth into which we are 
initiated ; there are new combinations 
of powers and elements, new characters 
and groups of persons that are put into 
activity, anda wealth of imagination, 
which introduces us to things of sur- 
prising and magnificent relations. His 
adventurous travels in story io known 
and unknown worlds show an exhaust- 
less fund of material—extensive knowl 
edge of science, of old and new geogra- 
phy, geology, astronomy, mechanism, 
mathematics, and modern invention. 
Verne studies the material world in the 
light of its newest investigations; he 
takes naked facts, analyses and combines 
them; he counts with them; makes a 


works. 


show of discovering new facts of chronol- 
ogy and solving the most difficult prob- 
lems. This evident realism is one side 
of his literary character. Next, he vaults 
into the infinite, and begins a wild dance 
with meteors and nebulz; there his 
phantasy carries him into excesses and 
im possibilities ; he jumps through flood 
and fire, and flies from one point to 
another, mixing phenomena confusedly 
together. Jules Vernc’s motive is to 
combine the real and known with the 
ideal and romantic. If it is allowable to 
speak in paradoxes we say--the author 
is a modern representative of the phan- 
tasms of materialism ; his talent possesses 
an extreme dualism, which would erect 
upon the results of science the logic of 
the impossible. 

We have heard many of his readers 
say, “‘ he does noti teach, he confuses ;”” 
but those whospeak in this manner may 
not understand Verne’s power of ab- 
straction, or be able to see the bonds be- 
tween real knowledge and _ scientific 
dreams. The more we study his works 
the more we are led to admire his bold- 
ness and the spirit that animates his beau- 
tiful realistic fables. The student who 
reads them should remember that Jules 
Verne is neither mathematician, nor as- 
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tronomer, nor an author of scientific 
treatises, making no claim in that di- 
rection, but a novelist, who knows much 
and sprinkles it here and there after the 
manner of an elegant conversationist. 
He converses about travels to the 
moon and around the moon, to the 
center of the earth, 20,000 miles under 
the sea, around the world, aboat trips to 
the icefields of the North and South, and 
about investigations in thoroughly un- 
known zones, and dramasin the clouds. 
For these expeditions he has created a 


to the Atlantic, a cold globe with the re- 
mains of organic and human life, or 
sweep in a balloon over the inaccessible 
desert and mephitie swamps of Africa. 
Jules Verne was born at Nantes, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1828; was educated in his na- 
tive town, and subsequently went to 
Paris to studyfor the legal profession. 
This became distasteful because a lean- 
ing toward literature was developed in 
the atmosphere of that center of art and 
culture, and he commenced writing in 
the dramatic line. A comedy of his, in 


Jutes Verne 


class of heroic adventurers, and be- 
stowed upon them spiritual and bodily 
powers of wonderful dimensions which 
enable them te endure and overcome 
everything. 

The most effective pictures in his 
books are the representations of celestial, 
His 


descriptions are always grand ; it is the 


terrestrial, and maritime sceneries. 


same if we wander with him over the 
moon-landscapes, or if we look into 
that fathomless-deep cavern with a 
mighty ocean on its bottom, or travel 


verse, entitled ‘“‘Les Pailles Rompus” 
(The Broken Contract), was performed 
at the Gymnasium in 1850. This was 
followed by ‘“‘Onze Jours de Siege” 
(Eleven Days of Siege), that was pro- 
duced at the Vaudeville, and later sev- 
eral comic operas found their way from 
his pen to the stage, and had a brief 
notoriety. His fame rests mainly upon 
his romances, the character of which 
has been already considered. The first of 
these appeared in 1863, under the title of 
‘‘Cing Semaines en Ballon,” (Five Weeks 
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in a Balloon), and it proved so successful 
that tie author was led to write a num- 
ber of similar books, :ost of which are fa- 
miliar to English readers through trans- 
lation. For instance, ‘* A Journey to the 
Center of the Earth,” “*Twenty Thoa- 
sand Leagues Uuder the Seas,” ‘* From 
the Earth to the Moon,” * Around the 
Worid in Eighty Days,” ‘*Dr. Ox's Expe- 
riments,’ ‘The Mysterious Island,” 
“The Survivors of the Chanceller,” 
“Michael Strogoff, the Courier of the 
Czar,” ‘‘Hector Servadas; or, The Ca 
reer of a Comet,” ete. 

In the portrait the peculiar spirit, 
sprightlimess and dash of his writings are 
noticed at ance. There is the readiness 


>> 


THE DECAY OF THE NEGRO 


ONG ago, before the life of any 

man now living, slavery was in- 
augurated in this country. The very 
year the Pilgrims landed in Massachu- 
setts was distinguished by ar: element in 
society now gone out forever—the’ ser- 
vice of enslaved people in the South. A 
reproach it has been in al periods of 
American history. But henceforward 
slavery is no longer known. There is 
no servile race in this country. 

To this platitude, all the more signifi- 
eant for the reasou that it can be called 
so, we will add the other frite saying 
that the negro element is gone with the 
social departure of the colored race from 
the homes of the whites—from society,so 
called, and is gone apparently forever. 
We no longer see slaves permanently 
attached to households of whites as we 
might have seen them thirty years ago. 

With the departure of the negro ele- 
ment from society, as regarded in its 
home aspect, have gone two or three 
phenomena: 1. The influence of the 
black race upon children growing and 
nearly grown; 2. The peculiar tradi- 
tions, and I may say superstitions, of 
the blacks ingrafted upon the facile 
minds of young whites who lived South ; 


of the mental temperament witha good 
backing of the motive and vital. There is 
perceptive talent with large Language 
and memory. The head is very large 
in the upper temporal region, and at the 
sine time rises to a good height. He is 
a natural son of art, and must yield to 
the fascinations of esthetics 
wretched. The power of imaination 
is shown by the development of Tdeality 
and Sublimity. He is a bold, pusling, 
inquirer, ambitious, and persistent, imn- 
pulsive andimpatient. His true field 
isin the artistic domain ; whether as poet, 
painter or writer of imaginative works 
he had started in life he would have 


shown great ability. 


or be 


ELEMENT IN CIVILIZATION. 


and, 3. The singular religious features 
cherished and imparted by the blacl: 
race. With these religious principles 
and views have in like manner gone 
the songs of the negroes, their planta- 
tion melodies, love ditties, home carols. 
the peculiar songs and chorus style of 
minstrelsy, long prevalent and yet 
lingering among our Sunday -school mu- 
sical scores. 

These things are, as we say. departing. 
The black race is attempting to assume 
theeducation and mannersof the whites, 
and is fast being absorbed in society in 
the same way thata spoonful of sugar is 
absorbed in 2 eup of tea—not. to be lost 
to the sensibilities, though not much 
farther than 
flavor and modify society relations be 
tween two such divers races 
still, with his tal? hat 
wristhands, posing as a minister, work- 
ing as a waiter, educating himself in 
the colored seminary ; only as a mulatto, 


permeating society to 
He is here 


and his white 


really accomplishing any serious effect 
iv solid manners. 

This is an anomalous state. The In- 
dian remainsan Indian to the day of 
his death, generation after generation. 
He will not be absorbed into society ner 
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take on social habits repugnant to him 
and his race. He dies ont. He does 
not savor society, nor remain distinct 
from white people in the midst of white 
society. Hedoes not want to be civilized. 
The negro does. He does not want to 
affiliate and associate with the white, 
The negro would gladly do so. 

What we know about the negro there- 
fore should be discovered now, before 
his representatives depart forever. No 
large importation of his kind are likely 
to be made from Cougo—no pure stock 
to remain unsullied here. He is going 


a 


fast. With him are dying out, as fast as 
they can, his type of emotional religion 
in white congregations; his style of 
music from popular melodies ; his super- 
stitious or highiy Eastern tone of thought 
from scholarship--felt tangibly in the 
past generations but now destined to 
extinction. The East of the European 
Continent—middle Europe itself—has 
come to our shores; it indoctrinates us 
with facts; and facts rather than feel- 
ings shall be our immediate affection in 
the days tocome. The days of emotion 
are forever gone. HENRY CLARK. 


NOTES FROM A TEACHER’S DIARY. 


Nov. 3d. 

age principal called on me at re- 

vess bringing with him the mother 
ot one of my largest girls. We had not 
I knew by the smirk he 
tried to restrain as he introduced us that 
something was unusual in the call. As 
soon as the woman was seated beside me 
he bowed himself hastily away. Mrs. 
©. has seen some forty years, is of large 
stature and with an uncertain expres- 
sion of countenance. I should never 
trust her honor or truth. Something 
tells me intuitively that her life is 
thoroughly wrong. She began quite a 
speech about my not knowing that I 
had ‘‘ one very wonderful scholar in my 
school, a perfect genius.” I informed 
her that I should like to know whom it 
might be. She replied, ‘‘ Why ifs my 
Mary; I thought you didwt know it.” 
‘“In what is she so gifted?” I asked. 
‘‘In what? How very ignorant you 
must be not to have discovered be- 
fore this! Why, she is a great math- 
ematician, for one thing; her father 
spends an hour with her every night 
and it’s won- 
he has 


before met. 


over her arithmetic, 
derful how she learns after 
worked out all the examples on the slate, 
She then repeats them all off.” I knew 
Marv had a retentive memory and 
caught an explanation very quickly. 


“Is it in this particular you consider 
her a genius?” I asked. 

‘Dear, no! she is just as bright in 
everything else ; her spelling and all her 
lessons are just as readily learned ; and 
then she is so quick at doing ingenious 
things.” ‘*That is encouraging to 
you,” I replied; ‘‘ but pupils that are 
taught independence in thought become 
by it the best and strongest.” 

She turned upon me like a viper. “I 
knew you were no teacher at all—not fit 
for my Mary to have, anyway. I won- 
der the school-board keeps you in so 
long; they say you can whiffle the 
board around by a word.” 

I made noreply. The scholars had by 
this time come in from recess. I was so 
taken off my guard by astonishment at 
such an unjust charge that I turned 
deadly pale ; my assistant came to me 
and put her arm around me and led me 
to an open window. It was but for a 
moment; then I called the classes as 
usual. I kept trying to think how I had 
wrongly influenced the school-board, 
even while I was giving my best expla- 
nations, and decided that the charge 
was wholly unfounded. I felt insulted 
on my own ground, and without just 
cause, and resolved, however I might feel 
about it, that I would treat the visitor 
handsomely and never refer to it to her 
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damage. It would be a good discipline 
to my uaturally hasty temper and give 
it a rebuff that might help me in the 
future. So I graciously answered her 
further questions, entertained her with 
pictures from my desk, and hoped I had 
about done with her. But no, she was 
gaining fresh courage to hit meagain. 
**T came in on an errand,” she began ; 
‘‘can’t you keep the classes away while 
I talk?’ Isent one class to the recita- 
tion-room and gave mine five minutes 
to study—she launched in, ‘‘I want 
you, in consideration of my Mary's 
talents and her father’s being a mem- 
ber of the school-board (he was only 
the hired accountant); to promote her 
and set her above her mates when you 
have visitors, that everybody may see 
what a wonderful giri she is” Just 
then the class occupied the seats before us. 
‘What have they come for,” she asked ; 
*‘just to listen to what I have to say ?” 
“The five up,” I an- 


minutes are 


swered, and began the lesson. Questions 
were answered readily until it came to 


Mary. She, poor child, though usually 
well-posted, blundered sadly. Supposing 
it embarrassment, I passed on to the 
next as if not noticing, to cover it, ex- 
pecting at last to make it all right. My 
pupils had many times uuderstood that 
where it was not neglect of duty on their 
part there would not be disgrace, but 
kindly help to lift them afterward over 
the difficulty. This applied only when 
just such cases of failure came up before 
visitors. Mrs. C. touched my elbow, 
** You must excuse her,” she said, ‘* for 
her father was out of town last night, 
and I couldn’t help her.” 

‘**Children should learn self-depend- 
ence,” I replied, glad of the opportunity 
to enforce a needed lesson to the mother. 
** She does not need help on so simple a 
lesson. Look at this long row of boys 
and girls. Ill warrant very few of 
them have had help.” 

‘*They have, I bet you.” 

I put the question to the class—how 


many had received help on this lesson ? 
But only one hand was raised. A girl 
had asked a sister to pronounce and 
define a word. 

‘** What a silly teacher you are,” the 
visitor put in. *‘ I know better ; they are 
a pack of liars, just wheedling you.” 

The boys caught the words and grew 
angry enough, but my smile reassured 
them and brought no reply. She left me 
to persecute the primary teacher in a 
similar way, after vainly endeavoring to 
persuade me to show up her Mattie on 
all the interesting occasions. 

Miss A. was notso cordial, she returned 
her threats of expulsion from the school 
by inviting her visitor just to march out 
of the school-room, school-board or no 
school-board, and informed her that 
when her advice was needed she would 
call for it. I saw the rage the teacher 
was in when a few minutes afterward 
she marched with noisy tread the length 
of my room. When she had learned 
how I had been treated, too, she cooled 
off and went back to her work. This 
v;sit has spoiled two girls for all the rest 
of the term I fear. They are impu- 
dent and untruthful, and perverse gen- 
erally. Miss A. wont bear it from her 
charge and has given her asevere whip- 
ping. I think the chastisement belongs 
to the mother instead. I have taken 
Mary kindly apart—she is naturally a 
pretty good girl—-and shuwed her the 
nature of the trouble, and bidden her to be 
a good, womanly girl, and not to allow 
herself to be spoiled by her mother’s 
mistaken ambition. It is not right to 
punish children for another person’s 
sin, even if it bea mother. 

L. R. DE WOLF. 
>> 4 
Our ears, so ready, too. to list 
When dark reports begin. 
Could hear sad truths of self, no doubt, 
From a still, small voice within. 
And oh! our lips that help to crush 
The lives they still might win, 
Have all they well can do, God knows, 
To pray fur strength within. 
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DECLINE OF POPULATION IN 


AVING stated the appearances of 
H such a decline, and having 
shown by statistics that these appear- 
ances are not misleading, it remains to 
treat of the cause or causes. 

The human race is augmenting. Mas- 
sachusetts as a State is gaining in inhabi- 
tants, and why should the country 
towns be losing in population? They 
once outnumbered in residents, the cities; 
now, they are outnumbered. What 
changed the balance ? 

The causes may be classified as the 
natural and the moral. For some forty 
years the country has been realizing the 
results of a railroad system. These 
follow the valleys, the banks of streams, 
and have their termini in cities and 
large places. They have been rivals of 
the old town centers, which were usually 
built on the hills. Along the line of 
these roads new villages have sprung up, 


changing the centers of population. 


Manufacturing, where it did not elect to 
depend upon water power, has moved 
into or toward the cities. Immigrants 
often prefer the larger place, and where 
they can associate with the greatest num- 


ber of their own nation or class. The 
West has become a powerful competitor 
(and so has Canada), of the New Eng- 
land farmer in supplying New En¢land 
The hills naturally wash and 
lose some of their soil. The ash left 
from the burning of the primitive forest 
has all been taken up into grains and 
grasses. The roots of once great trees, 
which held up the turf of lower meadows, 
which fed a growth that made pretty 
good hay, have all rotted down. The 
ability to hoe, shovel, or do any heavy, 
severe work, has perhaps depreciated. 
The disposition certainly has. It would 
be easy to state other natural causes and 
to specify in details, as to how they had 
ail operated to cause large places to be- 
come larger, making thinner at the same 


markets. 


_* See Aug. and Nov. Phren. Jour., 18&6, for ar- 
ticles i and 2. 


RURAL MASSACHUSETTS.—NO. 3.* 


time the residences of the hill, and the 
smaller towns. 

Several papers have kindly noticed the 
series I am writing; among them The 
New England Farmer, of September 18, 
1886, has an article so piquant and in- 
structive, that I feel justified in bring- 
ing into it my own discussion : 

‘The storyof the shield with two sides, 
over which an antiquated dispute arose, 
is frequently suggested by events in 
modern life. The latest reminder of it is 
in the last Homestead, which boxes the 
ears of Dr. Blackwell for saying : 

‘Our farm-houses are falling into de- 
cay, our cultivated fields are abandoned, 
our pastures are growing up in thickets. 
Farms can be bought for less than the 
cost of their stone walls. All over our 
breezy hills, from Martha’s Vineyard to 
Berkshire, our vigorous, intelligent Yan- 
kee yeomanry are melting away like 
winter snowdrifts.’ 

‘‘The paper quotes census statistics to 
prove that the value of the farms and 
farm buildings in New England is in- 
creasing, and advises the venerable doc- 
tor to post himself on the subject he is 
talking about, before he undertakes to 
run down New England agriculture. 

‘* Now itis an indisputable fact that in 
some sections of New England the facts 
are very much as Dr. Blackwell states. 
The writer of this has taken many drives 
with older persons among the most en- 
chanting scenery, the most fascinating 
hills and valleys, and has been shown 
great numbers of old ‘cellar-holes,’ and 
schoolhouses unoccupied or with only a 
few scholars, where ‘there used to be 
from forty to sixty every winter when I 
was a boy.’ Fields of young pines are 
also pointed out where ‘I used to drive 
oxen to plough ’when a boy,’ or where 
the former owner used to cut an annual 
crop of hay. A recent magazine article 
written by Rev. L. Holmes, of Charlton, 
Mass., says: 

‘Whether the pastor, the sportsman, 
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the physician, or anyone else is walking 
or driving about in one of these towns, 
he is constantly meeting clumps of trees 
that once manifestly surrounded a house, 
walls and pieces of fence that quietly 
bear the same tender testimony, entire 
excavations or partly-filled portions, or 
a piece of wall still standing ; in respect 
to all of which the exclamation is made, 
** Another old cellar-hole!” The ob- 
server can see ungainly stretches, un- 
sightly distances between houses, young 
forest trees growing on old furrows closed 
roads and others yet barely open, almost 
grown over. Although the primitive 
woods are gone, the tall trees leveled, a 
kind of scrubby growth is spreading 
wider and wider.’ 

‘A middle-aged man may remember 
when, in his town, at the center, per- 
chance, there was, for those days, a large 
and respectable hotel. The landlord 
could afford to provide amply for man 
and beast for election days, for weddings, 
for sojourners, for parties, and the 
coming of the thundering stage. Teach- 
ers were examined there, caucuses held, 
and sometimes the ordaining council 
met at that place. The public house 
has departed, or dwindled, in many 
cases, into a httle miserable, rum-selling 
stand. For the four or six horses, a 
creaking wagon drawn by one horse 
suffices to carry the mail bags and pas- 
senger, should there be one.’ 

‘* But turn the shield. What says the 
other side? The census shows that New 
England agriculture is prosperous on 
the’ whole. The number of farms in 
twenty years has increased 3,200 and the 
value has increased $104,500,000. The 
hay crop has increased 200,000 tons, 
the potato crop a million and a quarter 
of bushels, and the amount of butter 
18,000,000 pounds. Market gardening 
has wonderfully developed through the 
springing up and prosperity of thou- 
sands of manufacturing villages. 

“These contradictions are explained, 
pertly due to the wonderful advance in 
labor-saving machines, by which one 


man can do as much as ten could for- 
merly, and partly to the more scientific 
methods which lead to more intense 
cultivation of smaller tracts. Dr. Loring 
says: 

‘ The decadence of New Engiand farm- 
ing, therefore, means that the farmers 
of these six States have learned their 
business and understand whet land to oc- 
cupy, and what land to cultivate, and 
what toabandon and avoid. And while 
they have left their remote hillside 
homes for acres lying near the large 
towns and cities, they have by no means 
proclaimed that the earth has ceased to 
make a liberal return to the industrious 
and judicious husbandman in New 
England.’ 

‘‘ The villages have grown larger at the 
expense of many hill towns and places 
remote from railroads, which are indis- 
putably on theretrograde. The half- 
truth, however, is as misleading as the 
falsehood. See both sides of the shield 
and know the whole truth.” 

Massachusetts has been comparatively 
becoming more and more a manufactur- 
ing State. Itseems, thatin twenty years 
the number of farms has increased only 
3,200, which would amount to only an 
average of 160 per year. It is admitted 
that people have ‘‘left their remote hill- 
side homes.” The editor of the Farmer 
says: ‘It is an indisputable fact that 
in some sections of New England the 
facts are very much as Dr. Blackwell 
states.” And further on, ‘ The villages 
have grown larger at the expense of 
many hill towns and places remote from 
railroads, which are indisputably on the 
retrograde.” We_ will remember )his 
amiable and classic suggestion so well 
placed concerning the shield, yet turn- 
ing it to see both sides we do not dis- 
cover that he or Dr. Loring alter the 
dismal view I have been obliged to take, 
‘‘of many hill towns,” or any figures 
in Article 2. 

2. Now I approach the closing part 
of my work, and more unwelcome than 
any preceding portion. In mere de- 
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scriptions of what appears to be fact, in 
arithmetical proofs, in seiting down 
natural forces, we are not summoned to 
criticise. When we enter the moral 
realm, we may be obliged to say matters 
might have been better had human 
agency been employed at its best. Still, 
it is here we can do good, or, at least, 
manifest our affection and interest, the 
intensity of our desire to be useful. We 
will study brevity. 

With the first change in the flow of 
population, why should not the suffering 
towns have excited themselves to coun- 
teract? Cities endeavor to make them- 
selves attractive. They extend side- 
walks, dig sewers, erect lamps, lay out 
parks, pave streets, patronize art, found 
asylums and hospitals, inaugurate mag- 
nificent supplies of water, and do many 
other things to serve and content the 
present inhabitants, increase fame aud 
attract persons to come and dwell among 
them. The large villages, as far as 
they can, do likewise. 

Behold these emaciated towns. They 
have intelligent and every way worthy 
citizens among them, possessing local 
patriotism and every virtue, deploring 
the desolation spreading around them, 
who certainly are not included in any 
deserved general censure. Nor are any 
held responsible by my reasoning for 
impossibilities. When we have done 
what we can we may nobly rest; not 
before. I believe a greater and still 
greater number will have eyes opened 
and hearts warmed to reglorify the dear 
old towns, now shrunk and shrinking. 
Such a work would indirectly benefit 
the large towns or cities. 

These 142 towns need to be aroused to 
remove any taint of a bad name that 
may rest at all upon any of them. If 
accused of being penurious, or slow or 
dull, or quarrelsome, or obstinate ; of 
cultivating infidelity and irreligion ; of 
vexing ‘eachers, annoying and starving 
ministers, murmuring against faithful 
town officers, neglecting the beautiful ; of 
seeming too reticent, or squeamish, or 





unforgiving, sullen, queer, whatever 
the accusation or insinuation, let it 
be investigated, admitted as far as 
true, if true at all, and the rest resented. 
We must not need to have people come 
from the city to tell us how pleasing 
are our landscapes, how salubrious our 
atmosphere, how pure is country milk, 
how desirable are fresh vegetables, how 
roomy the houses; of the native loveliness 
of the daughter, the manly figure of the 
son. We will know these things our- 
selves and appreciate them. We will 
welcome boarders to unoccupied rooms, 
and see that the matron of the country 
house has help enough. We will patro- 
nize the local paper, the teacher of music, 
the reading circle, village improvement: 
construct a swimming }0ol for boys, one 
for girls; arrange grottoes in groves, put 
handsome boats into ponds, build a good 
town-hall, invite lectures, and live full, 
roanded, commanding lives. 

If any one, any son of the town re- 
visits it, to see what memorial he may 
rear, what remembrance bestow, he is to 
be warmly greeted, frankly honored. 
Variety farming for these towns, the 
greatest variety feasible. Everything is 
to be raised that will grow in the cli- 
mate. Farming, gardening, flower cul- 
ture, all kinds of grain, earlier growths, 
later growths; cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, and even donkeys shall receive 
the mest fostering care. Let us grow 
wood, flax and hemp ; put every old pas- 
ture on its best behavior, each swamp 
and muck hole. A farmer should live 
almost entirely from his own farm in- 
stead of the grocery store and apothecary 
shop. His wife need not be extremely 
anxious concerning the newest thing in 
millinery. 

I have known a man come froma 
lower to a higher town for rest and 
health, and because the land was cheap, 
and after finding how Sunday was 
passed, how rum was sold, how odd and 
falsely independent some chose to render 
themselves, gather his family about him 
and flee back, much faster than Lot 
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went out of Sodom. Persons who 
drudge, drudge for money, are not likely 
to become very rich, or to enjoy what 
they have. Persons who can not over- 
look a misstep in another, forgive an un- 
fortunate debtor or be animated only at 
another's expense, have not all the de- 
velopment they are capable of. Develop- 
ment, unfolding, reaching and rising 
toward perfection are the greatest affairs 
in country or city. 

The farmer who would deny his family 
a team to attend church or singing- 
school, is not so near the kingdom of 
heaven as he ought tobe. The farmer 
who makes the care of stock a constant 
excuse for not going where he 1s needed, 
while he is seen to be able to leave home 
when he pleases, is teaching others to 
render false excuses. The husband- 
man in quite comfortable circumstances 
who will not give more than ten dollars 
a year for religion and all other general 
causes, is not so public-spirited as he 
might be. The owner of a farm who 
takes advantage of his independence to 
be intractable, is discouraging good 
society. If the possessors of real estate 
in hill towns want property to rise, 
want new comers, let them advertise as 
they do in the West and Southwest ; 
then hail those that come. A town can 
afford asmall park just as well as a city 
can a common, or Uncle Sam a Yellow- 
stone. Where nature has done so much, 
why should man be niggardly? Why 
should not farmers’ children have ponies 
to ride ? 

Is the country, the special place where 
birds sing, where the 
float, to be solemn, strange, unsocial ? 
The open sun-risings and sunsets are en- 
trancing. Admire them, O ye children 
of the soil! Lift up your eyes et night 
to the unobstructed heavens. Consider 
yourselves collegians, students inevitably 
of botany, mineralogy, poetry, scientists, 
art-students. Talk enthusiastically of 
the loveliness of childhood, the beauty 
of woman, the ideals of youth, the worth 
of man, the lessons of history. Organ- 


sweetest odors 


ize your neighborhoods into circles of 
endless attraciion. Ye dwell among tlie 
head-springs of society. Beautify them. 
With you arise the rills which feed the 
cities. Let them be clear and brilliant. 
Put away excessive, releutiocss toil as a 
kind of blasphemy. It doth not enrich. 
Fathers on the hills! If any of you 
have minds so deficient in spirituality as 
to tend to atheism, I implore you not to 
whisper fundamental doubts to your 


sons. Cultivate faith, hope, cheerful- 
ness. Find out all the advantages of 


your situation. Exert yourselves to de- 
tain, employ and charm the oncoming 
generation, to win back the absconding, 
to render your clear heights the holy 
places of delight to which abundance 
shall retire, where crowned success shall 
surely spend its last days, travelers love 
to saunter, philosophers walk, and the 
denizens of cities make the whole sum- 
mer pilgrimage. Save choice produc- 
tions for yourselves, your guests, and 
the home market ; but of self-respect let 
it be no longer said, one must go to the 
city to get the best from the country. 
Humbly and truly glorify ycurselves, 
your schools, your churches, your bless- 
ings, your advantages, and ye shall be 
givrified. Look after the health of your 
girls, conspire that they be suitably 
married, exalt home, honor mother- 
hood ; make not thy son a mere pack- 
See that he may grow up a 
gentleman. He may apprehend both 
work and manners. He and his father 
should know how to assist in the house, 
as well as on the farm. Have all the 
papers and magazines and books you 
need. They do not tend to poverty. To 
raise the nicest stock is important, but to 
rear perfect men and women is sublime. 
L. HOLMES 


horse. 


—_____—_p@r-emep- == - 

One reality is worth a score of expec- 
tations. Daily hopes that, ignis-faiurs- 
like, elude, are confusing and often en- 
tice us in false directions. Followirg in 
the steady light of a lesser star affoids a 
fuller degree of satisfaction than all bril- 
liant will-o’-the-wisp journeys. 

Mrs. Oberholtzer. 
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FRESH AIR 


OME forty years ago I was for a 
IN time a school-officer in the city of 
New York and having been a sort of 
student of sanitary matters, I endeavored 
among other things to impress upon the 
teachers the importance of fresh air in 
their schoolrooms and its effect on the 
health of their scholars. The architect 
of the schoolhouses did not then con- 
sider the subject of ventilation in their 
new buildings, and if you mentioned it 
to them, to the trustees, or to the teach- 
ers, they would point to the windows 
and consider that a sufficient answer to 
any criticism you might make as to 
ventilation. In those days—is it much 
better now ?—if you entered one of the 
public schoolhouses at, say, ten o'clock 
in the morning, especially of a still, 
dull day, you would immediately be met 
at the outside door and on the stairway, 
by as much pestiler.t atmosphere as you 
would be able to withstand, and if this 
were the case outside, what was it inside 
where teachers and scholars were at 
work, and where they must necessarily 
spend seven or eight hours out of twenty- 
four? In all the schools it was the cus- 
tom then—is it now ?—for the scholars to 
sit in the schoolroom at noon and eat 
their lunch before going down to the 
playground fora romp. I tried inef- 
fectually in many cases to get the teach- 
ers to allow their scholars to go to their 
play—give them an opportunity to throw 
off the foul air from their lungs and get 
a fresh supply of oxygen—before eating 
lunch ; but the teachers were afraid of 
interfering with their customary practice 
or were afraid their patrons would find 
fault with them. I finally persuaded 
one lady teacher, a little more independ- 
ent than the rest, to try the experiment 
with her highest class—for one day only 
—and after promising several times to 
do it and neglecting it, she finally tried 
it and a revolution was wrought in the 
old practice in that school. I visited the 
school a few days after and immediately 





IN SCHOOLS. ; 


on my entrance, the girls’ faces in 
that class, as well as the teacher's, were 
illuminated with 2a welcoming smile. 
Taking my seat on the platform the 
teacher came up to thank me in her own 
name and on the part of her class for 
the lesson I had taught them ; she said 
the girls were delighted with the change, 
that they enjoyed their lunches now as 
they never had before and that they all 
felt very grateful to me for making the 
suggestion. She also said she was so 
well-pleased with it that she was gradu- 
ally adopting it for all her classes. I 
was in hopes the seed sown there might 
generate and bear fruit in other schools, 
but has it ? 

And in the evening schools, I have 
seen thirty and forty men and boys 
packed like herrings in a small class- 
room, all in their work clothes, more 
or less dirty, and all breathing over 
again the stuff they were exhaling from 
each other's lungs—rank poison. It 
was a question with me whether the 
price they were paying for the little 
knowledge which they would acquire 
under such circumstances was not more 
than it was worth. 

In one of the bank parlors of the city 
I was once talking with the president on 
this subject, and the cashier, who was 
writing at his desk, jumped up and said, 
‘*Now [know what is the matter with 
my boys. I am sending them to a pri- 
vate school kept by a clergyman who has 
some eight or ten boys in ail. The 
school room is a back parlor in a house 
on a twenty foot lot, and—necessarily 
small—with a stove in it, where the boys 
are kept from nine in the morning till 
three in the afternoon. When my boys 
come home, they look pale, have no ap- 
petite, complain of headache and some- 
times have an attack of vomiting before 
they seem to get any relief, and now I 
know tlhe reason.” I sowed alittle seed 
there, I think. J. 8. R. 

Burlington, N. J. 
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JUDGMENT 
* Ww do you consider the most 


beautiful eyes ?” was asked of 
an oid gentleman who is known for his 
study of human nature. 

‘* Well, they’re very scarce;” said the 
old gentleman, letting his eyes wander 
over the half-dozen faces before him. 
** Not one here has got the ideal eye. 
It’s a perfect violet or a velvet brown, as 
soft and gentle as a doe’s. Violet eyes 
are very rare. I don’t mean deep blue 
eyes, but genuine purple eyes. Babies 
have them sometimes, but I’ve seen only 
one or two women with them, and never 
aman. They denote too perfect a char- 
acter for that—gentleness, intelligence, 
devotion and boundless faith. These 
virtues aren’t often found in one person. 

**Brown eyes? Yes, they are plenti- 
ful, and physically, perhaps, the most 
beautiful eyes in the world. I think 
they come next to violet eyes when they 
are light enough to read feeling in them. 
Dark brown eyes are too deep. They 
seldom mirror the heart feelings, but are 
fine to look at.” 

**Gray eyes are the most common in 
the world; so what in general do they 
characterize in the opinion of the eye- 
ologist ?” asked a youth with a pair of 
blue-gray eyes. 

** Well, there are a hundred different 
kind of gray eyes, you know,” said the 
‘Yours are one kind 

People haven't be 


old gentleman, 
and mine another. 


OF EYES. 


come advanced enough to have more 
than four or five colors to apply to eyes ; 
soany that are not blue, or black, or 
brown, or hazel, are called gray. You 
seldom see a real stupid person with 
gray eyes; but the genuine gray—that 
is always found among highly intellec- 
tual people. Steel-gray eyes with large 
pupils denote intense feeling ; blue-gray 
eyes are generally among people with 
kindly hearts. You never find a real 
mean spirit behind a pair of blue-gray 
eyes. 

‘I’ve made a study of real blue eyes,” 
he continued. ‘*They denote quickness 
of thought, and generally fine physical 
development, when they are large and 
bright. About nine-tenths of our en 
gineers, railroad brakemen, light-house- 
keepers, policemen, cadets, and army 
and navy officers, and many others 
selected for physical perfection, lave 
blue eves. Very few blue-eyed people 
are color-blind or near-sighted. 

‘*Hazel eyes denote musical ability 
and grace of person. They are very 
pretty eyes, too, and then there are real 
green eyes. They are no‘ so scarce as is 
generally swpposed, but I haven’t made 
a close study of them, or of yellow eves 
either. I hear the latter are very fash- 
ionable, but I shouldn't imagine a 
yellow-eyed person would have a nice 
disposition,” because they are more or 


less indicative of bald-head. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING. 


**Is life worth living ?” Ask of him 
Who toils both diy and night 

To make a little home for those 
So dear unto his sight. 


“Is life worth living 2?’ Ask of her 
Who, crowned with widow's weeds 
Doth find supremest happiness 
In kind and noble deeds. 


‘Is life worth living ?” Ask again 
Of those whose highest aim 

Is to assist their fellow man, 
Without one thought of fame. 


Ah. dear friend! 
Let these good people tell; 

A better question far is this— 
** Ts life worth living well ?” 


‘1s life worth living?” 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM AS A CURATIVE FORCE, 


DO not like the term ‘‘ hypnotism,” 
and hence use the old name. I wiil 
relate an experience in my own family, 
in which this marvellous force, used for 
a holy purpose, with faith in its whole- 
someness, all in the strong tide of mater- 
nal affection, worked its wonderful effi- 
ciency. Here, let me say, that inasmuch 
as it is a power for good, it is doubtless 
also a power for evil when exercised for 
an evil purpose. Simple-hearted Fred- 
erika Bremer, in her story of Nina, 
makes the strong, observant Edna de- 
tect an evil exercise of the kind upon the 
gentle, innocent Nina, and she drives 
the guilty, traitorous man from her pres- 
ence as a reptile that he was. Hundreds 
of impressionable girls succumb to an in- 
fluence they are powerless to resist. 

My son Alvin, something like twelve 
years old, was rejoicing in the din of 
powder, so dear to the boy on the Fourth 
of July. He had made what he designed 
for a burning mountain of wet powder, 
and having applied a match to ignite it 
without effect, he poured dry powder 
from a flask he held in his hand, but 
some little spark was latent in the heap, 
which exploded, and ignited the flask as 
well. The result was terrible, and the 
hand was dreadfully shattered. I lifted 
him upon the bed, and while wait- 
ing for a physician in the neighbor- 


hood, cast aside all my distressed selfism 











and proceeded to make the magnetic 
passes. Soon Dr. Livingston appeared, 
and examined the hand. ‘I must re- 
move one, if not two of the fingers,” he 
said. ‘‘ No—no, doctor,” I cried, “don’t 
doit; splinter them up, they can be saved; 
I am sure they can.” 

The doctor, examined the patient, eyes 
and pulse, and asked, ‘‘ Is he asleep ?” 

**Oh, yes, he will not cry or move; do 
not fear.” 

**Can you keep him as he is ?” 

‘* Certainly, all his pain is soothed as 
you see.” 

The doctor, proceeded to dress the 
wounded hand, more than once com- 
menting on his apparent freedom from 
pain, and with tender thoughtfulness 
helped me put him into bed. 

I prepared myself for long nights of 
watching. The weather was very hot, 
and the good, faithful doctor, by his gentle, 
unremitting attention, suggested a fear 
of the worst. I never left the poor boy, 
not even an hour. I soothed the rest- 
lessness of pain and fever, by repeating 
the magnetic power which never failed 
of their effect. The tips of the fingers 
were just visible under the bandages, 
and I resorted to a process of my own to 
avoid gangrene, by many times in an 
hour touching them with a solution of 
salt and vinegar. At first my heart sank 
within me to see them black and puffed, 
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but at length this grew to be less apparent. 

In all my care and watching I was 
faithfully attended by my good, devoted 
Bridget, who could hardly be persuaded 
to leave me to my anxious watching. 
Ah! there is nothing finer or sweeter 
than an Irish heart. No sacrifice is too 
great to be made where its affections are 
enlisted. 

One night Alvin was more restless 
than ordinary, his head burning hot, and 
his throat dry from thirst, and the feet 
grewcold. Bridget seeing this took them 
injher warm, generous, Irish hands while 
I soothed him with magnetism, when, to 
my utter horror, in that dark midnight, I 
saw her fall upon the floor in strong 
convulsions. I made no outcry, but 
simply laid my hand upon her head, and 
with impulsive prayers to God, and ten- 
der words to her, soon saw her open her 
eyes, and recover. 

We are wonderfully and mysteriously 
made. After long, long effort, of days 
if not weeks, the black tips of the wound- 
ed fingers put on a faint tinge of red— 
and the discolored blood escaped by the 
bandages. This was followed by the 
first signs of amendment. 

I shall never forget the pleasure the 
doctor evinced, as the case tended to re- 
covery, and his joy when, upon remov- 
ing’the bandage, the hand, presented little 
blemish—no stiffness of joint, or loss of 
function. 

Then comes of course, a bill fcr such 
faithful, tender service, which bill was 
never presented ; and when I named it, 
the reply was in character with the pre- 
ceding goodness : 

‘“There is no bill, madam—I have 
been learning. This is the first exhibi- 
tion of magnetic force I ever witnessed, 
and I am more than repaid.” 

This subtle force is a help and bless- 
ing to every rightly constituted mother. 
A child, restless from teething may be 
soothed to sleep by it—and in its un- 
conscious struggle for life, and growth 
and comfort, many a period of irritation 
is involved, which may be banished by 


this simple process. Much of the dis- 
cordant and tiresome experiences of the 
nursery may be made to give way to 
this healing process, provided the mother 
has the self-control requisite for the pur- 


pose. 

My heart has ached to see a child 
screaming-—purple in the face, under 
the ill-magnetic nervousness of a mother 
who had not learned this divine process. 
Many and many a time has such a mother 
brought her child to me, saying, ‘‘ Just 
lay your hand upon it, and it will be 
still,” and assuredly it would settle down 
to infantile sweetness. 

Mothers do not half understand the 
full functions of maternity, if they do 
not spontaneously resort to this healing 
process. A gentle pressure over the 
eyes, a soft, warm hand passed down 
the spinal column, the little foot or 
hand tenderly held are of magic power. 
Often what is called ‘‘temper,” a vio- 
lent and unnatural shrieking about 
little hindrances may be allayed by this 
almost marvellous force, and thus the 
child be saved from many an aiter 
year of violence. 

Every person has more or less of this 
magnetism—not always wholesome in 
kind; and much of the experience 
in households may be traced to the 
good or ill magnetic quality of its in- 
mates ; hence, the propriety of separate 
beds, and the reasons why some persons, 
can never be together without a quarrel. 

Many of the charges of sorcery and 
witchcraft may be traced to this, at the 
time, unknown element. Pitiful as the 
history of the Salem witchcraft is it was 
not all fraud, nor all a delusion; the 
unhappy Paris children, bred in the 
gloom of a pathless wilderness, were 
without doubt most sensitive to what 
seemed malignant influence to them, 
and in the presence of certain persons 
felt as if pins and needles were being 
thrust into them. I am sensitive in the 
same way; but fortunately have been 
able to master it. Mrs. Horace Greeley, 
who held conventional rules in con- 
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tempt, was known more than once to 
spring from her seat and take one the 
opposite site of the room, exclaiming as 
she did so, ‘‘ I can’t sit near you-—-your 
sphere is disagreeable to me.” 

Women of large brain are apt to be 
suspected of a malign power, by their 
weaker and more superstitious neigh- 
bors. It is well-known that some per- 
sons go out of the body, as it were, and 
become visible to persons at a distance ; 
and so well-established is this fact, that 
a theory of a stellar body has gained 
ground. I am strongly leaning to- 
ward what is known as spiritualism, 
and but for a certain cowardice and rev- 
erence should give some considerable 
time to it. It may be that those of a 
decided magnetic organization are gift- 
ed, also, with the power of “ discussing 
spirits.” 

Not long since, after going to my 
room, locking the door as usual, I saw 
one of my sons, whom I had left read- 
ing in aroom below, enter my room, and 
turn to the open door leading to the 
room in which his daughters slept. 
“They are asleep---and D. is better,” 
I said, supposing he was uneasy at 
a slight indisposition of the latter. He 
made no reply, but went across the 
room and looked out of the window. 
Surprised at this silence I jumped out 
of bed, and laid my hand on his arm. 
There was nothing tangible there. 

Going to the hall the door was locked. 
Then I went down the stairs to find 
him reading as I had left him early in 
the evening. 

This is not an unusual experience, I 
apprehend, and the appearance of this 
Simulacrum or stellar body may have 
given rise to many a tragedy of sorcery 
and witchcraft. 

It is well-known that Kepler, in the 
midst of his profound studies and discov- 
eries, was for seven years using all the 
influence which his character and his 
great learning commanded to save his 
nobly endowed mother from being 
burned at the stake as a witch. Great 











intellect has its magnetism—as witness 
the power of Iago over the credulous 
Moor; and again that of the cruel 
Philip II. over poor, sinister, wicked 
Mary of England. aa 

Some persons have so strong and 
sullen a magnetism of the earth earthly, 
that they gather the atoms of earth 
about them and ‘‘ walk” when they 
ought to be quietly sleeping in their 
graves. Now such persons are strongly 
magnetic—but not of a wholesome 
kind. Let those of an ill-regulated 
life and strong passions forbear to use 
this Divine force of magnetism—and 
those who possess this power accept it 
with reverence, if not with.a holy fear ; 
for they do, for the time being, absorb 
the soul of another into themselves ; 
they hold the issues of life in abeyance, 
and are as it were, gods. 

What newspaper reporters and infe- 
rior novelists dignify with the name of 
love, is nothing less than this animal 
force misdirected. Were my subject one 
to justify a moral, I would warn my sex 
against an influence which may be Di- 
vine and may be devilish. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


————  pe@rommeg 


THE INHERITANCE OF BLINDNESS. — 
In the British Medical Journal a con- 
tributor, Mr. Snell, gives the result of 
certain investigations undertaken to 
ascertain the influence upon offspring 
of the marriage of blind people. In 
every instance, to inquiries as to sight 
and the formation of the eyes 
of the children, he was assured that 
the vision was perfect and the ocular 
condition normal. A similar answer 
was returned to questions respecting 
hearing and bodily deformities. The 
latter were absent and hearing was 
always stated to be good 

These results are somewhat at vari- 
ance with those recorded by other ob- 
servers. Magnus investigated fourteen 
instances of married couples in whom 
one or both Were born blind, or became 
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blind at an early age, and found that, 
out of thirty-four children begotten of 
these marriages eight, 23.5 per cent., 
were either blind or weak sighted. He 
mentions, moreover, that a man who 
had lost his sight by inflammation imme- 
diately after birth, had two children af- 
fected with undeveloped eyes. Fuchs 
states that he was» acquainted with a 
physician who had congenital atrophy 
of the right eye, and whose father had 
lost an eye by irido-cyclitis when a 
child. He says, also, that the connec- 
tion of the eye-disease between father 
and child is indubitable, for Deutehmann 
obtained analogous results in his ex- 
periments on animals. 

The author gives in tabular form 
the facts regarding the various families, 
sixteen in number, in which his in- 
quiries were made. He admits that the 
numbers are too small to be anything 
else than an instalment to an interesting 
inquiry. Another point will hardly 
escape notice, and that is the small pro- 
portion of births. The experience of 
managers of blind institutions is that 


the workers are very much disposed to 
wedlock, and this notwithstanding that, 
in consequence of the small wages they 
can earn, marriage is much discour- 
aged. 

Of these couples who were both blind, 
after excluding the recently married, 
there are three, and only one has chil- 
dren (two). One young man has had 
two blind wives, and neither has borne 
children to live; triplets by the first 
wife died immediately after birth. 
There are ten men with ‘sighted wives, 
and, excluding one whose wife had 
ceased to bear children before his blind- 
ness came on, there are left nine with 
twenty-six children between them, or 
less than three per family. Adding to 
this number the three blind couples 
with two children, there are a total of 
twelve, with twenty-eight children, or 
two and one-third per family. It would 
almost seem, therefore, that, though 
prone to marry, such marriages are less 
than usually fruitful. Farr placed the 
number of children per wife in Eng- 
land at 5.2. 





“CANCER. 


HE popular dread of this disease is 
T sufficiently well-founded, and I 
am far from regarding it as a medical 
bugbear ; yet it seems to me that a proper 
view of its nature, and such precau- 
tions as are adapted to the constitutional 
state that is supposed to precede and ac- 
company the disease, would be condu- 
cive to its cure in very many cases. 
Physiologists are disposed to consider 
eancer an obscure affection, and like all 
obscure affections, if treated at all, the 
procedure must be thorough ; hence it 
is that many of the most eminent look 
to surgery as affording the best means 
of treatment. 

The parts most frequently invaded 
are the secreting glands and mucous 
in women the breast and 


surfaces ; 





uterus are usually the seat of disease, 
while in men the mouth, lips, stomach, 
and liver are more often subject to it 
than other organs. Here, I think, we 
have a suggestion that may guide us to 
a true solution of the origin of cancer 
in most cases. Whatever in the life and 
habits of a person contributes to perma- 
nent inflammation in a part may, with 
favoring conditions of place, employ- 
ment, surroundings, produce the malig- 
nant cell or neoplasm that slowly or 
rapidly converts healthy tissue into foul 
and poisonous substance. 
Causes.—Among the exciting causes 
of cancer there may be enumerated a 
low condition of the bodily functions ; 
with its accompaniment of a poor cir- 
culation, a poor, innutritious diet, pas- 
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sional excitements, morbid anxieties oc- 
casioned by business or domestic trouble ; 
the stoppage of natural discharges, es- 
pecially those habitual to women, and 
unnatural discharges, such as those 
from piles or abscesses. Besides these, 
causes of a more local character may be 
mentioned—such as blows, excessive 
pressure, tight-lacing, the use of tobacco, 
especially in smoking, andother irri- 
tant things ; eating high seasonings habit- 
ually, like mustard, ginger, curry, etc. 
The idea that mental worry may be a 
cause has grown stronger of late, the 
case of Mr. John Roach, the shipbuilder, 
being regarded as a salient example. 

French and English physicians con- 
demn tobacco as a cause of most cases of 
cancer of the mouth and tongue, the in- 
crease of the number of applicants for 
treatment being associated with the prev- 
alence of smoking, especially cigarette- 
smoking, which exposes the mouth to di- 
rect contact with the poisonous constitu- 
ents of the tobacco and other substances 
‘used in cigarette manufacture. Living 
in a low, damp quarter, especially of a 
city, is regarded by some ‘as a cause. 
London is said to be one of the most 
healthful cities in the world, so far asa 
low rate of mortality can show, yet it has 
the highest fatality from cancer, which 
is attributed to its foggy and damp at- 
mosphere. 

The cancer germ, some say, may re- 
main in the system for years, as an in- 
herited taint, and not make its appear- 
ance until a blow on the face or else- 
where produces a local expression. 

A large proportion of fatal cases that 
come under the eye of the physician to- 
day are the results of carelessness or 
neglect on the part of the sufferer. An 
injury to a soft part, like the female 
breast, has been received, and even the 
simplest treatment has not been thought 
necessary ; a local inflammation has 
been permitted to exist for months and 
years, and because it gave little incon- 
venience, scarcely any attention was 


paid to it, until the virulent growth had 
firmly established itself, and poisoned 
the system. Two of the writer’s friends 
come in this category of neglect, one of 
whom is dead, and the other is rapidly 
sinking under the drain made upon her 
vitality by the disease. In both of these 
cases the growing disorder was attrib- 
uted to functional weaknesses, often expe- 
rienced by a woman, and delicacy had 
much to do with the failure to consult a 
physician, until it was too late. Many 
tumors that develop in the breast and 
give occasion for alarm are not cancer- 
ous, and may be cured by simple means; 
but generally any obscure growth in a 
gland, that is hard or soft, accompanied 
with tenderness or pain, should be ex- 
amined by a physician, as soon after its 
discovery as possible. 

Symptoms.—A description of cancer 
may be given inthe followingterms: A 
growth that is scarcely noticeable at first, 
especially if it be of the hard or schirrus 
variety. At length the skin changes to 
a red or livid appearance and the state 
of the tumor from an indolent to a pain- 
ful one. The development may be very 
slow, but the constant progress that a 
cancerous tumor shows is one of the in- 
dications of its character. If there be a 
peculiar burning, shooting pain, and the 
skin have a dusky, purple hue, with a 
puckered appearance, it is likely that the 
tumor is malignant, and a microscopic 
examination of the diseased tissues will 
reveal the cancer-cell. A hard tumor 
located in the breast may lie there for 
years apparently without change, and 
without occasioning uneasiness, and fi- 
nally begin to grow, become very pain- 
ful and soon threaten life. A breast 
cancer has a knotty, lobulated surface, 
with obstructed glands, and a sunken 
nipple with enlarged veins ramifying 
through the tissue, not unlike a crab’s 
legs. It is the appearance of these 
veins that led the ancients to name the 
disease carcinus, which means a crab. 

Cancer of the stomach may follow a 
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blow upon the epigastrium or long-con- 
tinued excesses in eating and drinking. 
Hereditary predisposition has much to do 
with its development in the majority of 
instances, although it is in general a 
disease of advanced life. Beginning 
with uneasiness, eructations, heartburn, 
vomiting and other symptoms that ac- 
company indigestion, it may not be sus- 
pected for a long time by the patient, 
and the diagnosis be far from positive. 
After atime the signs become marked 
and, besides those of indigestion, there 
is more or less vomiting of dark-colored 
matter resembling coffee-grounds, or 
chocolate. Severe shooting pains are 
felt in the back and loins ; such pains 
being much increased after eating, and 
food taken into the stomach may so irri- 
tate the inflamed coats that it is at once 
thrown out. When a hard tumor can 
be felt, which changes its position ac- 
cording as the stomach is empty or con- 
tains food, and it is painful on pressure, 
then ‘the fact is determined beyond 
doubt: The site of the morbid growth 
is traceable by indications that would 
occupy too much space by their recital 
here; the parts, however, usually at- 
tacked are the lower and upper openings 
of the stomach. 

Treatment.—As intimated in the 
beginning of this article, we believe in 
the curability of cancerous affections. 
Given time enough, with such facilities as 
hygiene now commands, no case should 
be discouraging. Taken in its early 
stages the malignant growth, even in 
a case of constitutional predisposition 
may be arrested. This is said, we 
know, at the risk of an indictment for 
quackery by a large and respectable class 
in the medical profession, but it is said 
because our personal observation war- 
rants it, and not because we share the 
tendency of the hygienic school to re- 
gard no disease as necessarily fatal. In 


our cities most of the cases of malignant 
or benign tumors are treated surgically, 
and surgeons appear to think that when 
a tumor has been removed and the 


, 





patient entirely recovers, it is a demon- 
stration that the abnormal development 
was not cancerous. The eminent Dr. 
Gross says in his “Surgery”: ‘The 
science of the nineteenth century must 
confess, with shame and confusion, its 
utter inability to offer even any rational 
suggestion for the relief of this class of 
affections.” 

Doctor Patterson, Sir James Paget, 
Druitt, Mayo, and other authors, furnish 
similar testimony on the side of the 
knife. Paget in reviewal of an experi- 
ence scarcely exceeded by any other 
British surgeon, says, he is ‘‘ not aware 
of a single case of recovery; and as to 
the influence of an operation in prolong- 
ing life, I believe that the removal of 
the local disease makes no material dif- 
ference in the average duration of life.” 

But from another source we have a 
different expression of opinion, founded 
too, on the evidences of professional ob- 
servation, and to which impartiality and 
candor direct attention. Professor Hel- 
muth, in his recent treatise on surgery, 
writes : ‘‘ Even our opponents cannot de- 
ny that instances have occurred in which 
well-authenticated cases of cancer have 
been cured by the properly selected 
homeeopathic remedy. We do not pre- 
tend to assert that all malignant tumors 
are amenable to internal medication ; 
but we do claim that in nearly every 
instance the sufferings can be mitigated, 
and in some cases a_ radical cure 
effected.” 

If, as some claim, cancer is a local 
disease due to irritation or injury, al- 
though the patient may have the cancer- 
ous diathesis, its early treatment should 
be remedial. The disease should be 
attacked locally by such applications as 
may operate best for the stoppage of the 
development of the peculiar organism 
that breaks down and destroys healthy 
tissue, and the patient should eat such 
food, and live in every respect, so that 
his vital functions shall be as nearly 
perfect in their action as possible, and 
his blood be pure. 
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The early application of the knife, or 
caustic, or acid, or galvanic battery may 
remove or destroy the cancer, but a cure 
by surgical methods is confessedly so 
rare, but twelve or fifteen per cent under 
the most favorable circumstances, that the 
relief to be expected from such means by 
the average patient is but temporary. 
Dr. Paine, a homceopathist like Prof. 
Helmuth, believes that his experience 
warrants him in saying that by the use 
of a combination of the iodide and car- 
boaate of lime in the small doses of his 
school, fully fifty per cent. of the cases of 
schirrus of the breast would be cured, ‘‘ if 
the treatment can be instituted early,” 
which means before the disease has be- 
come constitutional. 

Soft cancers of the encephaloid (brain- 
like) and colloid (jelly-like) forms, are 
more rapid in their development than 
those of the schirrus variety; but, if 
treated early, as good results may be ex- 
pected as in the early treatment of the 
hard forms. The rapid growth of soft 
cancers is due to the penetration of the 
healthy tissue by the malignant fluids of 
the tumor, so that in a short time the 
border of the diseased nucleus is lost in 
the infiltrated and inflamed flesh sur- 
rounding it. 

All the precautions for the develop- 
ment or removal of any morbid taint, 
hereditary or acquired should be taken. 
Proper bathing, out-of-door exercise, 
healthful dress, nutritious food are es- 
sential particulars. As regards the last, 
care should be exercised in selecting 
articles that are not only easy of assimi- 
lation but do not excite or heat. Hence, 
the vegetarian dietary is valuable to the 
patient. Dr. Lambe has shown with 
much clearness the benign effects of 
vegetable food and pure soft water in 
mitigating the disease, and Dr. Shew is 
of opinion that such a diet in modera- 
tion is preferable to surgical interfer- 
ence. The poisonous cells or germs of 
the tumor may be neutralized or dis- 
troyed by antiseptic lotions. Galvanism, 
in some cases applied locally, is helpful 
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in reducing inflammation. A corres- 
pondent of the writer, Dr. E. G. Cook, 
of Detroit, Michigan, mentioned in a 
letter written a year ago the successful 
treatment of two cases of uterine tumor, 
in one of which the growth had attained 
alarming size. The diet prescribed was 
strict in its prohibition of articles con- 
taining an excess of starch ; while the 
treatment otherwise had for its object the 
prevention of blood poison. 

Five years ago the writer became in- 
terested in a method of treating tumors 
that was discovered by a physician of 
prominence in Brooklyn, .N. Y., and 
its success in several cases of tumors that 
were regarded as malignant, led him to 
announce it tothe readers of the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL, with the result of application 
from two or three for trial of the treat- 
ment. Iam informed that in a case of 
schirrus of the breast the effect was be- 
yond expectation, as the growth was 
considerable, and three years have 
passed since its removal, with no reap- 
pearance to awaken apprehension in 
the patient. No knife is used but merely 
a preparation of wood-sorrel or the oxalis 
acetosella, which is applied tothe tumor, 
and operates as a mild caustic, destroying 
gradually the outer borders of the ab- 
normal growth, and in most instances 
occasioning little pain, until the mass of 
the cancroid or epithelial ulcer is de- 
tached from the adjacent tissue. In 
connection with the local application the 
purest and most nutritious diet is advised, 
and the patient warned against all de- 
pressing influences that may arise from 








personal or social habits. H. 8. D. 
o--—2+ = 
THe ALCOHOLIC RED Nosre.—The 


Church of England Temperance Chron- 
icle states that the following appeared 
among the miscellaneous advertisements 
in a recent issue of the Irish Times: 
‘*How to change the color of an Alco. 
holic Red Nose.—Recipe, which is effec- 
tual in nine cases out of ten, may be had 
by sending postal order for 10s. to ‘ K,’ 
738, this office.” There is a very watchful 
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worker in Dublin in the person of Mr. 
T. Wilson Fair, the energetic Honora- 
ble Secretary of the Dublin Total Abstin- 
ence Society. So it is nota matter for 
surprise that the quaint advertisement 
above quoted was immediately followed 
by this: ‘‘How to Change the Color of 


an Alcoholic Red Nose.—Don’t waste 
10s. Call over to the Coffee Palace, 6 
Townsend street, and in 99 cases out of 
100, if you sign the pledge and keep it, 
your nose will assume its natural shape 
and color.—Alcoholic Red Nose Curing, 
6 Townsend street, Dublin.” 





A YOUNG ANALYST 


WRITER in Chambers’s Journal 
illustrates in a lively, taking style 
the tendencies of adulteration. Having 
given his son a course in chemistry 
and provided the apparatus he finds his 
ambitious provings an unending source 
of trouble to the family. One day, show- 
ing the slides of his microscopic out- 
fit to his father, and among them a sec- 
tion of a frog’s leg and a piece of a diseased 
potato, the old gentleman wants to 
know what practical beauty frogs’ legs 
and diseased potatoes have. 

**I can’t say we do much in frog’s 
legs,” he said, ‘‘but there are lots of 
things adulterated with potato. Flour 
and arrow-root, and butter and cocoa, 
and—and—a heap of things. And the 
potato’s just as likely to be diseased as 
not. Itmay be, anyhow, and there you 
are! If you don’t know what diseased 
potato looks like, you’re done.” 

‘*A pleasant lookout,” I replied, ‘‘if 
half a dozen of the commonest articles 
of food are habitually adulterated.” 

‘*Bless you, that’s nothing,” he re- 
plied. ‘If that was all, there wouldn’t 
be much harm done. There area jolly 
sight worse adulterations than that. In 
fact, pretty nearly everything’s adulter- 
ated and some of ’em with rank poisons.” 

‘*Rank poisons! That’s manslaugh- 
ter !” 

‘**Oh no; it isn’t,” he calmly rejoined. 
‘“Of course they don’t put in enough 
to kill you right off. And if you find 
something disagreeing with you, you 
can’t swear what it is. It may be the 
nux-vomica in the beer; but it is just 
as likely to be entozoa in the water, or 


ON ADULTERATIONS. 


copper in the last bottle of pickles. 
However, you're all right now. With 
an analyst in the family, at any rate 
you sha’n’t be poisoned without knowing 
it. I'll let you know what you are eat- 
ing and drinking. This fellow—” and 
he patted the microscope affectionately 
—*‘ will tell you all about it.” 

And it did. From that day forth IT 
have never enjoyed a meal, and I never 
expect to do so again. I have always 
been particular to deal at respectable 
establishments, and to pay a fair price, 
in the hope of insuring a good article. 
I have, or had, a very tolerable appetite, 
and till that dreadful microscope came 
into the house I used to get a good deal 
of enjoyment out of life. But now all 
is changed. My analyst began by under- 
mining my faith in our baker. Now, if 
there was one of our tradesmen in 
whom, more than another, I had confi- 
dence, it was the baker, who supplied 
what seemed to me a good, solid, satisfy- 
ing article, with no nonsense about it. 
But one day, shortly after the conversa- 
sion I have recorded, my analyst re- 
marked at breakfast time: ‘‘We hada 
turn at bread yesterday at the laboratory 
—examined five samples, and found 
three of ’em adulterated. And do you 
know ”—holding up a piece of our own 
bread and smelling it critically—“ I 
rather fancy this of ours is rather 
dicky.” 

‘* Nonsense !” I cried, ‘‘it’s very good 
bread—capital bread !” 

‘You may think so,” he continued, 
calmly, ‘‘ but you are not an analyst. I 
shall take a sample of this to the labora- 
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tory, and you shall have my report upon 
it.” 

“Take it, by all means. But if you 
find anything wrong about that bread 
I'll eat my hat.” 

‘* Better not make rash promises. I'll 
take a good big sample, and you shall 
have my report on it to-night.” 

On his return home in the evening he 
began: ‘“‘I’ve been having a go-in at 
your bread. It’s not pure, of course ; 
but there isn’t very much the matter 
with it. There's a little potato and a little 
rice and a little alum; and with those 
additions it takes up a great deal more 
water than it ought, so you don't get 
your proper weight.” , 

‘* Ahem!” I said, ‘‘ If that’s the case 
we'll change our baker. I'm not going 
to pay for a mixture of potatoes and 
water and call it bread. But as for 
alum, that’s all nonsense. If they put 
that in we should taste it. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn't. When alum 
is put in bread it decomposes and forms 
sulphate of potash, an aperient salt. It 
disagrees with you, of course, but you 
don’t taste it. As for changing your 
baker, the next fellow you tried might 
be a jolly sight worse; he might put in 
bone-dust, or plaster of Paris, or sul- 
phate of copper. And besides, half the 
adulterations are in the flour already 
before it reaches the baker. Of course 
that doesn’t prevent his doing a little 
more on his own account.” 

And with that the matter dropped, so 
far as the bread was concerned ; but my 
confidence was rudely shaken. 

* - * ” om * * 

I had again put my foot down. But 
it was too late. I had even forbidden 
my analyst, under penalty of forfeiture 
of his pocket money for several months 
to come, telling us anything whatever 
about the food we eat or the drink we 
imbibe ; but the mischief was done. I 
have lost my confidence in my fellow- 
man, and still more in my fellowman’s 
productions, I may try, in an imperfect 
way, to protect our household. I may 


give the strictest orders that none but 
the refinedest of sugar shall be admitted 
into our store cupboard ; but who is to 
answer for the man who makes the jam 
and the marmalade, or the other man 
who makes the Madeira cakes and the 
three-cornered tarts? And how much is 
there that we have not heard? I have 
silenced my analyst's lips, it is true; but 
there is also a language of the eyes, and 
still more a language of the nose, and 
when, with a scornful tip-tilt of the lat- 
ter, he says, ‘‘ No, thank you,” to any- 
thing, my appetite is destroyed for that 
meal. I can't take a pill or black draught 
without my disordered imagination pic- 
turing my chemist ‘‘ pestling a poisoned 
poison” behind his counter. I can’t 
even eat a new-laid egg or crack a nut 
without wondering what it is adulterated 
with. This is morbid, no doubt. I am 
quite aware that it is morbid, but I can’t 
help it. I am like Governor Sancho in 
the island of Barataria; my choicest 
dishes are whisked away from me—or 
rendered nauseous, which is as bad—at 
the bidding of a grim being, who calls 
himself Analytic Science. He may not 
know anything about it, or he may be 
lying ; but meanwhile he has spoiled my 
appetite, and the dish may go away un- 
tasted for me. 

Truly, a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing. The moral of my painful 
story is obvious. I intend to bring up 
the rest of my family, if possible, to 
occupations involving no knowledge 
whatever. 





THE ARMY OF PHysICIANS.—In a re- 
cent directory of the physicians of the 
United States the total number is given 
as 85,671, of whom 83,239 are males and 
2,432 females. This makes the ratio of 
physicians to population about one in 
650, allowing for the increase in popula- 
tion since the last United States census. 
Maryland is the most crowded State, hav- 
ing but 329 people for each physician. 
Other crowded States are Colorado, 341 ; 
Indiana, 396 ; Oregon, 353. All the re- 
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maining States are above 400. New 
Mexico has relatively fewer physicians 
than any other State or Territory, with 
1,494 people to each medical man. The 
other States and Territories coming 
above 1,000 are Utah, 1,035 ; North Caro- 
lina, 1,029 ; South Carolina, 1,084. Ohio 


_— 


has 502 and Kentucky, 551. There are 
relatively more physicians in Ohio than 
in either Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey or Pennsylva- 
nia, and more on the Pacific Coast than 
on the Atlantic. 





NATURAL LAWS 


ELIEVERS in the supremacy of 

oatural law affirm that it is impos- 
sible that the ‘‘ Great First Cause,” or 
“The Great Unknown” (whichever 
they may prefer to call it or him) can 
change the action of natural law in any 
given case, and that, were it possible, 
the idea of a Supreme Being so far finite 
as ever to find it necessary to suspend 
the action of His own laws, is simply ab- 
surd. On the other hand, believers in 
revealed religion, in view of the Bible 
record of miracles, claim that it is ri- 
diculous to suppose a God who is a slave 
to his own laws, that he has the power, 
and exercises the right, to suspend and 
nullify at will. While it is not possible 
that both parties are right, is it not proba- 
ble that both are wrong ? 

The force of electricity and the laws 
governing the movements of electrical 
currents have doubtless been existent 
since the universe was formed, but this 
mysterious and subtle force and its 
adaptability to human needs, had not 
been discovered until these late days. 
Is it then unreasonable to suppose that 
there exist spiritual laws or forces, of 
which, in the limited condition of our 
knowledge we are unable to conceive, 
which being acted upon by a superior 
intelligence would produce what we call 
miracles without any violation of what 
we call natsrai laws ¢ 

The boy tosses the ball upward, and 
when, through the action of the laws of 
gravitation, it has descended to within a 
few feet of the ground he catches it. 
No one will claim that the law of gravi- 
tation is violated or annulled by the re- 


AND MIRACLES. 


sult ; it is simply the interposition of in- 
telligentforce. And what more reasona- 
ble than to infer that the Divine intelli- 
gence so exercises His power in shaping 
the results of the action of His laws? 

We drive our ships against the wind ; 
we ascend into the air in spite of the law 
of gravitation; we calm the waters 
about a ship through the use of oil, and 
all without violating any law. Must we 
then say that, in order to the perform- 
ance of miracles, God must exercise the 
despotic power of annulling His own 
laws? Or, need we fly to the other ex- 
treme and say that all miracles are im- 
possibilities because in their mode of ac- 
tion they are beyond our limited know- 
ledge of law ? 

Nay, we force the steam to do our 
will; we bid the lightning carry our 
messages; we light our houses and 
streets with an intangible element, and 
it but shows our knowledge and appli- 
cation of the forces of nature. So the 
Divine, having all intelligence and all 
power, causes the laws that He has or- 
dained to do His will; and the miracles 
that have created so much discussion 
are no more in opposition to law than 
are the great inventions of the age. 

JAMES PERRIGO. 

a 
Patiently, patiently, day by day, ' 
The aitist toils at his task alway ; 
Touching it here and giving it there 
A line more soft, or a hue more fair : 
Till, little by little, the picture grows, 
And at last the cold dull canvas glows 
With life and beauty, and forms of grace 
That ever more in the world have place. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
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Taste and Smell—Their Inter- 
ference.—Scientific men inform us that 
we can distinguish only some six varieties 
of substances by taste. These are the bit- 
ter, sour, sweet, saline, alkaline, and metal- 
lic. Others enumesate simply the sweets 
and bitters, acids and salines as the four va- 
rieties of savors we are able to distin- 
guish. 

The rapidity with which different sub- 
stances may be perceived and appreciated 
by the sense of taste varies greatly. For ex- 
ample, salt ranks highest on the list. It 
can be tasted in 0.17 of a second after its ap- 
plication. Quinine, on the other hand, with 
a much more persistent flavor, requires 
0.258 of a second for its appreciation by 
taste. The salt taste is often a negative one 
as regards enjoyment of food. We know it 
rather by its absence than by its presence. 
Sours and sweets come certainly within the 
range of taste, but as regards gastronomy it 
is really very difficult to urge that the sa- 
vors play a high part in enhancing our dain- 
ties. 

We have acquired a habit of refer- 
ring every sensation about the mouth to 
taste, whereas, in reality, smell has more to 
do with the matter than is really believed. 
Even in the case of sweets and sours, it can 
hardly be denied that these are to be distin- 
guished more by a combination of smell, 
taste and touch than by taste alone. Again, 
we discriminate degrees of sourness by smell 
in a ready fashion, and such degrees may be 
tested and distinguished by the more deli- 
cate smell when taste lags wofully behind in 
the work of discrimination. Perchance it 
is the pure sweet savor that taste has the 
right to assume as its special province. 
Yet, as has been pointed out, ‘‘ lengthened 
sweetness long drawn out ” will soon weary 
the palate unless it is linked to some other 
flavor in the distinction of which smell may 
play a part. Children will weary of plain 
sugar, while the flavored candy attracts 
them more powerfully ; and this is a proof 
of the argument that it is to smell, and to 
its aid in tasting, that the higher sense of 
gratification is due, 


The Mystery of Magic Mirrors 
Explained.—The famous magic mirrors 
of Japan and China are circular in form, 
from three to twelve inches in diameter, 
with a thick rim around the edge. They 
are made from a composition of copper and 
tin, the reflecting surface being more or less 
convex. On the back are raised designs— 
birds, flowers, dragons, geometric patterns, 
or Japanese scenes and myths—and the 
magical property lies in the fact, that when 
the rays of the sun are reflected from the 
polished face on a wall or screen the figures 
are plainly visible in bright lines on a darker 
ground, though the back of the mirror is en- 
tirely hidden from the light. For many 
centuries, attempts at explanation have been 
made, but it has remained for Messrs Ayr- 
ton & Perry, English electricians, to demon- 
strate the real cause of the curious phenom- 
enon. Their tests have shown that in the 
convexing process the thinner parts of the 
mirror become slightly more rounded than 
the thicker—a tendency which is increased 
by an expansive action of the polishing 
mixture—and this gives an imperceptible ir- 
regularity to the surface which becomes ap- 
parent in the reflection. 


Eight Conclusions About Pota- 
toes.—‘: After many years of experiment- 
ing,” says Mr. E. Hersey, ‘‘I have reached 
eight conclusions: 1. Whole potatoes will 
produce a crop a week or ten days earlier 
than those which are divided. 2. Small, 
whole potatoes will produce results as good, 
if not better, than large omes. 3. The seed 
end is the better one to plant, because it 
starts with more vigor and produces more 
and larger potatoes. 4. A large piece is 
better, on ordinary soil, than small pieces 
or eyes. 5. Potatoes with sprouts long 
enough to break off in planting are not so 
good as those with eyes advanced just 
enough to indicate vigor. 6. The form 
can not, as a rule, be changed by planting 
any particular form. 7. Two distinct 
varieties wont mix inthe same hill. 8. The 
more we investigate the scab the less we 
know about it.” 
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Organization of the Agricul- 
ture Department.—Mr. A. A. Cro- 
zier writes the following to the Prairie 
Farmer: ‘*‘ There is a good deal of misunder- 
standing as to what the department is, and 
consequently misdirected efforts regarding 
proposed changes. This is a brief outline: 
The department controls forty acres in the 
city of Washington, owned by the Govern- 
ment; a leased farm of about seven acres 
outside of the city, used for experiments on 
cattle diseases ; a plantation near Charles- 
ton, S. C., devoted to tea culture, and sev- 
eral quarantine stations in different parts of 
the country. The grounds in Washington 
contain the main buildings, greenhouses, 
propagating garden, and an aboretum or 
park of about 20 acres. About two hun- 
dred persons are employed, chiefly in eleven 
divisions: Seeds, garden and grounds, en- 
tomology (including a silk section), statis- 
tics, chemistry, botany (including a myco- 
logical section), miscroscopy, forestry, ani- 
mal industry (called a bureau), ornithology, 
and pomology. In the last division the only 
thing yet done is the appointment of an 
agent, whe is collecting information in vari- 
ous parts of the country. The department 
has considerable pomological material, such 
as colored plates and colored plaster-casts 
of fruits, which has been shown at various 
expositions. A place is needed where this 
material can be brought together and ar- 
ranged, and where information may be col- 
lected, and frequent bulletins prepared on 
the condition of the fruit crop. There is 
insufficient means as yet to do this. For 
the last five years, probably one-half of 
the correspondence of the botanical divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture has 
related to grasses*wanted in different parts 
of the country for cultivation. Numerous 
species have been described, and seeds of 
the more promising distributed. Several 
bulletins have been issued on the subject, 
one of which is used as a textbook in agri- 
cultural colleges. 


Modern Iron Inferior.—Most of 
the iron of recent make rusts and wears 
away much more rapidly than samples made 
forty or fifty years ago. This deterioration 
arises from the fact that it contains more 
impurities than formerly. The common 





iron of to-day is filled with slag, and looks 
coarse and fibrous when rusted or worn. 
Fifty years ago the iron made in the United 
States was largely charcoal iron, and was 
much purer and better than the same grades 
made at the present day. 


Curious and Valuable Re- 
searches.—<At a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Medicine, M. Brouardel made 
known some curious and interesting facts 
concerning the dead body of a girl, aged 22, 
which was discovered in a cellar under a 
heap of straw. The body had lain there 
about a year, and was in a perfect state of 
mummification. One of the limbs was 
shown at the meeting; it was thoroughly 
dessicated ; the tissues were hardened and 
gave asound when struck. M. M. Brouar- 
del and Andouard attribute this mummifica- 
tion to the dryness of the soil on which the 
dead body had been placed ; but the most im- 
portant factors were five different species of 
acarina which deposited the débris of the 
envelopes of their eggs and carapace among 
the dust that covered the dry tissues of the 
body. M. Mégnin has proved that, by 
studying the generations of acarina which 
have been at work on the dead body, the 
date of death can be ascertained. This en- 
tomologist, by examining the débris of acar- 
ina in a child’s corpse, ascertained that death 
occurred two years previously ; and a judi- 
cial inquiry confirmed this statement. M. 
Brouardel described the order of succes- 
sion of the different species of acarina which 
worked on the dead body of the young girl, 
also the work of destruction accomplished 
by each separate species ; the gentles (larve 
of flies), Dermestes Sarcophagus, Laticrus, 
and Lucina canaverina. One species absorbs 
the fluids, another consumes the fatty acids. 
When a species has finished its work, it dies 
on the dead body or is devoured by a suc- 
ceeding species. Each generation in sum- 
mer time lives from six weeks to two months. 
In a recent case of murder M. Mégnin es- 
tablished with precision the exact date of 
the burial of the human remains discovered 
in the garden. Among the remains, a par- 
ticular kind of ant was observed which is 
never found in soil recently disturbed ; also 
the débris of acarina, known as sophagus 
echinococeus, which also furnished a chrono- 
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logical indication; portions of a bulb of a 
lily furnished further proof. Two years 
must have elapsed in order that the bulb 
should undergo the alterations it presented. 


' 

What a Five-Acre Garden 
Farm Produces.—Professor L. B. 
Arnold, who lives within three miles of 
Rochester, England, owns and cultivates a 
little farm of five acres. These five acres, 
Professor Arnold says, yield him, with com- 
paratively little attention, a good living. 
Last year his corn crop gave him $70, his 
potato crop yielded him but $37, because 
the potatoes were scabby. The net pro- 
ceeds of forty hens were $40. The acre of 
newly-set raspberries gave him $125, the 
root crop $60, and the apple crop $200. 
Besides all this, he adds, from, $10 to $75, 
worth of little incomes from the garden, 
fruit, crop, bees, etc. This account does not 
include cow food in the form of grass, fod- 
der, corn, etc., amounting to enough to 
keep one cow halfthe year. All this makes 
about $700, from the five acres. He keeps 
but one cow, wholly on the soiling system, 
there being not a rod of pasture on the 
place. The cow isa profitable member of 
the concern, and if men with families would 
realise the value of such an animal, and 
could believe that a cow and a pasture are 
not necessarily inseparable, far more family 
cows would be kept. One acre isin apple 
trees, one or two in corn, manured in part 
by poultry manure; one to raspberries 
(Doolittle), grown chiefly for drying. It 
takes about 24 to 34 quarts of berries fora 
pound of evaporated fruit. The usual gar- 
den crops are growing in abundance.— 
Horticultural Times. 


Source of Words in the English 
Language.—By actual enumeration of 
the words contained in the best dictionaries, 
it has been ascertained that 13,330 English 
words are of Saxon origin and 29,354 of 
classical ‘origin. In consequence of the 
popular nature of the Teutonic words in the 
language, the Saxon element largely pre- 
ponderates in the works of our greatest 
writers. The pronouns, numerals, preposi- 
tions, and auxiliary verbs, the names of the 
elements and their changes, of the season, 
the heavenly bodies, the divisions of time, 





the features of natural scenery, the organs 
of the body, the modes of bodily action and 
posture, the commonest animals, the words 
used in earliest childhood, the ordinary 
terms of traffic, the constituent words in 
proverbs, the designation of kindred, the 
simpler emotions of the mind, terms of 
pleasantry, satire, contempt, indignation, in- 
vective and anger are, for the most part, of 
Saxon origin. Words indicating a more ad- 
vanced civilization and complex feelings, 
and most of the terms employed in art, 
science, mental and moral philosophy are of 
classical origin. The English language, 
which is now spoken by nearly one-hundred 
millions of the earth’s inhabitants, is in its 
vocabulary one of the most heterogeneous 
that ever existed. There is, perhaps, no 
language so full of words, evidently derived 
from the most distant sources, as English. 
Every country of the globe seems to have 
brought some of its verbal manufactures to 
the intellectual market of England; Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, Saxon, Danish, 
French, Spanish, Italian, German—nay, 
even Hindustani, Malay, and Chinese words 
are mixed together in the English diction- 
ary. 


Mending Broken Limbs.—The 
farmer can apply one of the methods now 
common in surgery, if he have a little skill, 
when one of his animals has broken a limb. 
For large animals, strips of paper should be 
dipped in a thin paste made of calcined 
plaster of Paris, which soon sets and makes 
a stiff, permanent bandage, holding the 
broken bone in place till it heals. The 
animal, a horse or a cow, should be held in 
slings to prevent injury to the limb by vio- 
lent motion. The broken legs of small 
animals, as sheep or fowls, require only to 
be brought into proper position and bound 
with strips of wet plaster paper until a suf- 
ficiently strong bandage is made. A cov- 
ering of cloth is then put on and secured 
with a few stitches, or tied with a tape or 
string. The paper soon dries and becomes 
hard and stiff. Nothing more need be done 
but keep the animal in a quiet, dark place 
to restrain too much movement. A little 
movement does no harm, but excites in- 
flammation needed to produce union and 
healing of the bone. 
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A WORD ON THE OTHER SIDE. 

THE friends of Phrenology, those es- 
pecially who are recent accessions to the 
ranks of the faithful, are rather sensi- 
tive to any criticisms of the science 
that may appear prejudicial to its integ- 
rity. On this account we frequently 
receive requests to answer the attack of 
this or that writer, who incidentally or 
by special design, has thought it expe- 
dient to decry the doctrine or profession 
of Phrenology. The most of these as- 
sailants offer objections, if they specify 
any ground for their appearance in 
print, that are such ancient ‘‘chest- 
nuts” as to be thoroughly worm-eaten, 
and which at once declare the want of 
physiological learning on the part of the 
writers. 

The others are usually persons who 
have taken up some new speculation in 
psychology, and after a rather hasty ex- 
amination think it will afford them an 
opportunity to get a little conspicuity by 
making it the basis of an assault on the 
system of Gall and Spurzheim. 

We will not say that in some cases 
there may be personal bitterness enter- 












tained toward some individual, who en- 
joys a degree of popular reputation, on 
account of his capability in the practical 
channels of mental science, but we have 
known personal feelings to be the under- 
lying motor of many sharp assaults. 
However, Phrenology from its an- 
nouncement has served as a noble tar- 
get for the ambitious disbeliever, and we 
expect that it will be detraction’s shining 
mark for years to come, by reason of its 
very relation to the highest property of 
human nature. 

A number or two back we had occa- 
sion to note an endeavor to reconstruct 
the organ of mind upon a postulate that 
has found support in certain circles, 
notwithstanding its direct subversion of 
the doctrine of function held by leading 
psychologists and anthropologists. Our 
allusion is to the attempt to transfer the 
seat of intellectual honor to the occipital 
lobes and to decry the popular belief in 
the mental value of a large forehead. 
Now we are requested by a corres- 
pondent to give attention to a declara- 
tion that appeared recently in the Albany, 
N. Y. Evening Post, and which is un- 
mistakeably on our side of braizi ques- 
tions, as the following extract evidences : 
‘*To show whither we are drifting,” the 
writer says, ‘‘we copy the following 
from a very interesting paper read 
before the Albany County Medical 
Society, in January, by Dr. Henry 
Hun, of this city : 


‘ During the past fifteen years great pro- 
gress has been made in the study of cerebral 
localization, and it seems probable that in 
the immediate future the whole cerebral 
cortex will be mapped out into small areas , 
each being associated with a definite and 
distinct mode of mental action, depending 
on the peripheral connections of the nerve 
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fibres which terminate in that particular area.’ 

‘The brain is divided into different or- 
gans, each organ devoted to a different 
use. One portion of the brain enables 
us to see things ; another to hear things ; 
another to feel things. Destroy the in- 
tegrity of these organs and you destroy 
sight, hearing and feeling. This is just 
what Spurzheim taught sixty years ago, 
and got jeers for his reward. It is just 
what Prof. Fowler, the celebrated phre- 
nologist has been teaching for over forty 
years, receiving for his reward the ap- 
plause of the people and the ridicule of 
the old-line doctors in the State.’” 


—~* 


BEECHER DEAD. 
SINCE our last number was published 





an event of the highest significance has 
occurred. We could scarcely think of 
an event that would more profoundly 
impress the great American public than 
that of the death of Mr. Beecher. He 
was old in years, of an age when sudden 
death may be expected, but his individu- 
ality had become so interblended with 
the sentiment of the intelligent, patriotic, 
earnest-minded of society in all parts of 
the country, that it seemed as if his must 
be a life perpetual. And then, we all 
were accustomed to hear of him as ad- 
dressing his own people Sunday after 
Sunday, but also going here and there, 
in the West or South, in the North and 
East giving instruction from the lecture- 
platform, frequently joining in some 
demonstration in behalf of reform or of 
some great political measure demanded 
by the time, and always so fresh, zeal- 
ous, inspiring, that failure of power, 
decadence of body, anything that savors 
of the weakness that intimates the near- 
ness of the last scene in the drama of 
mortal life, was not thought of in Mr. 
Beecher’s career. 


We doubt whether any other man of 
modern times, in the Christian ministry 
can be named who has exercised so 
great an influence upon all classes of 
people through his pulpit utterances and 
writings, as the late pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Hisaudience was a 
great one that listened to him Sunday 
after Sunday for so many years, but 
that was a small fraction of the audience 
spread throughout the vast expanse of 
the United States, that dwelt with atten- 
tive interest on his words. Wherever, 
indeed, the English language is spoken, 
Henry Ward Beecher found a hearing. 
The genuineness and naturalness of the 
man, his wonderful knowledge of the 
inner life of men, of their feelings, hopes 
and longings, and his great sympathy 
for all who were struggling against op- 
pressive burdens of any form, political, 
moral or social, gave him a_ preemi- 
nence that was unmistakable among 
the world’s orators. 

He believed that everything on earth 
was for the use and benefit of man . 
that all the institutions, ordinances, 
civilizations, of the past and present, 
were designed by the Almighty Father 
for the education and elevation of man, 
and to help him to live and labor in the 
great workshop of God’s own establish- 
ment. He was in the lead of those who 
teach that good men make the best 
institutions, States, churches, arid that 
the true way to make a grand and holy 
fabric of nationality is to commence at 
the bottom with the masses, laboring to 
inspire them with the love of God, of 
each other, of intelligence and true living. 


We will not say how much Mr. 
Beecher owed to his knowledge of men- 
tal science for his great capabilities ; he 
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was one of its early and most earnest 
advocates in this country ; and has left 
on record sufficient testimony of his re- 
gard for it—in his frequent use of the 
terms of Phrenology, and in his applica- 
tion of the reasoning of phrenological 
writers in making clear the action of 
the passions and propensities of men in 
their daily life. No man was more suc- 
cessful than he in sending home to the 
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of the physical side of man, in training 
the appetites, affections and intellect, he 
declared the spiritual became more and 
more real, and natural to men, and with 
it a greater degree of enjoyment was ex- 
perienced. 

He had his weaknesses, his faults, like 
all men, andgno one knew them better 
than he; but for a mind well-matured, 
well-rounded, for a character earnest 





HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


and sincere, for a life filled out in all 


convictions of an audience the sources 
of good or evil conduct. 
Mr. 


progress of science ; he closely studied 


Beecher was not afraid of the 


it, welcomed every new development, 
and with singular intuition discerned 
its spiritual application. He sought to 
make spiritual truths real and practical 
in the lives of men, and in the elevation 


the measure of activity and usefulness 
and comprehending so many unselfish, 
impersonal interests, he is without a 
peer almost in modern history, and his 
sudden departure from the scene of 
forty years’ incessant labor on the 8th of 
March, in the seventy-fourth year of his 


age. A later generation than this, 
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that will calmly view his part in the 
great events of the past thirty years, 
will, as we dare to say, award him a 
high niche among America’s great men, 
as a leader of thought, in the discussion 
of new, startling, revolutionary ques- 
tions, as an influence in moral and re- 
ligious life, as a guide of moral senti- 
ment to the great mass of the sober, 
earnest-minded of our people. 





CORRUPT LEGISLATION. 

A NEIGHBORING state has lately fur- 
nished the world a spectacle of political 
jobbery, in the struggle of divers parties 
for a United States Senatorship, that 
should arouse the indignation of every 
man worthy of the name American. 
Weeks were frittered away in petty 
strifes in and out of the legislative halls, 
and the demagogue who would wear the 
toga Senatorial employed all the skill 
and power of long experience as a poli- 
tician, distributing money and liberal 
offers of patronage here and there, as a 
matter of course. 

‘* Who wants to be Senator must pay 
for it,” appears to have become a rule 
for the observance of every man who is 
politically ambitious; and with what 
consequence? We have but to glance 
at the men who sit in the places, once 
considered devoted to honor and duty, to 
see how far money and promises of 
place will go to change the character of 
a body once the pride of a nation. One 
by one the tall, strong men have retired, 
until on the fingers of one hand we can 
count the greatness that remains, the 
great majority being persons who would 
never have been thought of as candi- 
dates for such a position had they no 
money to support their brazen effrontery. 





Men of narrow abilities, whose view 
of political questions is shortened and 
obscured by selfishness, can not legislate 
wisely for the people ; it is folly to ex- 
pect millionaires and would-be-million- 
aires to consider with perfect fairness 
the needs of the great mass of our popu- 
lation, and so long as such a class of 
men are sent to Washington by the 
voters of the States we must expect 
monopoly, jobbery and Acquisitiveness 
to get the lion’s share in public measures, 

When Mr. Matthew Arnold was in 
this country, he sought to warn us 
against the possible harm to our best 
interests and institutions through the 
influence of ‘“ numbers ;” we have less 
to fear from that source than from the 
pernicious tendency now so conspicuous 
of dollars. 





oo--o-@t 


A MisTaKE UNEXPLAINED.—An unac- 
countable error in the March number 
was not noticed until after the printed 
sheets were in the bindery. The article 
of Mr. Noyes has the strange heading of 
*‘ Shakespeare vs. Byron,”—whereas, 
‘Byron ” should be *‘ Bacon.” A sing- 
ular substitution, since the name of 
Byron does not occur once in the course 
of the article. It may be the compositor 
or proof-reader had been reading the 
fascinating verse of the author of ‘‘Man- 
fred,” and his name lingered in memory 
to the exclusion of every other com- 
mencing with B. As for the editor, it is 
so long since he has read anything of 
Byron that it may be he had almost for- 
gotten how the poet’s name was spelled,. 
and hastily concluded, when Bacon was 
uppermost in mind, that every name be- 
ginning with B and having five letters 
must spell Bacon. 
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Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that any stated, must be pro- 

il, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benesit of an early consideration. 

To Our conrTrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articies or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 





2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘* Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL casns, persons who 
communicate with us through the pust-office should, 
tf they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
is done. 





Over-anxious Dr. A.—We did not find 
the likeness in your letter and can not there- 
fore speak with its aid, but from your de- 
scription infer that your nature is particu- 
larly sensitive, and there is a decided want 
of Hope and Self-esteem. For a physician 
thus constituted to build himself up so that 
assurance, cheerfulness and serenity shall 
be influential in his character, is a difficult 


thing, yet much can be done through deter- 
mination and patience. You should lay a 
good foundation for the moral change you 
desire by making the body robust. If your 
health is strong enough to bear occasional 
strains and emergencies without exhaus- 
tion those large organs of Cautiousness and 
Conscientiousness will not rob the smaller 
ones of their share of vitality, and your 
resolution to resist the dominance of the 
large ones will be the better supplemented 
by the needed strength. Cultivate the 
society of good-natured, sanguine people. 
and endeavor to acquire some of their case 
and self-satisfaction. Trust more to your 
personality than to the materia medica. Of 
course you should exercise your best discre- 
tion in selecting remedies, but a physician’s 
personality will have more efficacy than his 
mere prescriptions. Your constituency, to 
use the political term, trust you, so a mani- 
festation of self-confidence will increase 
your power to heal. 


Basurutness.--A. H. M.--You ought to be 
in a business that brings you in contact with 


different sorts of men. When a person’s 
mind is intent on carrying out certain enter- 
prises, his subsistence and that of his fam- 
ily being dependent upon his success, he is 
likely in time to overcome, to a good degree, 
a diffidence and backwardness that may at 
first have been very embarrassing. Brace 
up; take part in religious, missionary,social 
movements; become responsible for some 
things in such connections, and if there be 
any backbone in you it will be developed 
to the improvement of your conduct. 


Pvuriryine THE BLoop.--Interested Reader. 
—You are right in thinking that diet has a 
great deal to do with this matter. Good 
food and pure air are in fact the two grand 
promoting causes. A thousand times better 
than any of the much advertised bitters and 
alteratives. In Dr. Page’s ‘‘ Natural Cure” 
you will find suggestions on this topic, and 
also in Mrs. Dodds’ ‘‘ Diet Question,” a 
pamphlet costing but 25 certs. 
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Tre Works oF THE PHRrEeNoLoGicaL Av- 
tTuors —Prof. B.—You are not the first to 
ask for a bibliography of Phrenology, and 
we have had the matter under consideration 
for sometime. There are difficulties in the 


way of obtaining a complete list. One being - 


the fact that many treatises and essays that 
were published years ago are inaccessible. 
Another, that some writers published in pe- 
riodicals that are either extinct, or the old 
files in which their articles appeared, are not 
to be had. There are the once thriving 
Phrenological magazines of Florence, Paris, 
London, and other European cities, of which 
we know not how to procure a single num- 
ber. There are the lecture-courses of Fos- 
sati. Broussais, Scheve and other distin- 
guished men, of which but fragments are 
available. 

If a complete bibliography were possible, 
it would surprise our friends by its extent, 
and we opine that skeptics would be amazed 
if not confounded by the literary wealth of 
the doctrine that has been so many times 
** exploded.” 

Minp a “Force” or an * Entity.”— 
1. T. A.—We hold the opinion that the 
mind in its essential nature is an ‘entity ” 
or something that operates through the 
brain and nervous system. How the connec- 
tion is brought about can not be explained. 
The claim of some physiologists, that mind 
or thought is a product of an organic chemi- 
cal action going on in the body, seems to 
us no nearer approach to a solution of the 
matter, for how such a chemical action 
could evolve an immaterial result like feel- 
ing, sentiment, reason etc., is a question 
that the analyst finds unanswerable. A dis- 
tinguished chemist, a friend of the editor, 
after some years of special research into 
the structure of the brain, acknowledged 
that he had obtained no result that gave 
him tke slightest light on the evolution of 
mental phenomena ; and, although skeptical 
with regard to the phrenological view of 
their manifestation, said, *‘ You know as 
much about this matter as anybody.” 

Baupness.—L. D. H.—If you have a file 
of the PurenoLoGioaL handy, and will look 
back a year or so, you will find two or three 
items and perhaps a full article on this 
topic. In brief, baldness may be due to in- 
herited predisposal, undue heat of the head, 


or to scalp diseases. Its creatment should be 
hygienic, keeping the scalp clean, and pro- 
moting the circulation in the hair follicles. 
Oils, pomades, much brushing, especially 
with wire brushes, are more harmful than 
helpful. 











What Chev Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 














A Suggestion to Railroad Man. 
agers.—<A correspondent of Zhe Repudbli- 
can, Barnesville, O.,is an carnest advocate of 
mental science, and we infer from this ex- 
tract that the editor of that newspaper is also. 

Railroad disasters for the last six months, 
both in number and magnitude, have been 
beyond all precedent, and thousands are 
frightened from car-riding altogether. But, 
as in all disorders, either moral or political, 
everybody prescribes what they conceive to 
be the proper remedy, and while many must 
be wrong some one must be right. The 
Barnesville Republican has struck the one, 
which, in our judgment, is the right one ; 
that the operatives of all railroads should be 
tested by a good, competent phrenologist as 
tu their fitness for the position they are to 
occupy. This is the remedy, and the only 
remedy, that ever will, or ever can, coun- 
teract the disorder. But, says some one in 
a high place, some one with a plug hat on, 
T believe Phrenology is a humbug. Well, 
all right; we kuew you believed that, but 
belief amounts iv nothing. As faras a man 
has investigatea, he knows; further than 
this he has no nght to guess; but if he will 
persist in guessing, some one can guess the 
opposite, then each one will have one 
chance in two of being right. 

Gall, the founder of the science of Phre- 
nology, made the important discovery that 
the mind did not act asa unit; that only a 
portion of the brain was used for a given 
purpose ; for instance, the organ of Calcula- 
tion is used in counting and for no other 
purpose ; that Marvelousness sprinkles its 
possessor with ghost feathers, but never 
counts any; then commenced the great 
work of finding out the particular function 
of each particular organ. This was worked 
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upon by a host of men of great minds, all 
along the line, for a hundred years. These 
men, having finished their great work, be- 
queathed it as a legacy for the benefit of all 
mankind. Phrenology was the first to make 
known the existence of color-blindness, and 
we are informed that riilroids are now re- 
fusing te hire all applicants who are color- 
blind. They are using a part of the science, 
why not use it all ? Then they could dispense 
with their little tassels of blue, green and 
pink, for the phrenologist would pick out 
the color-blind in less time than it would 
take to make the test. Look at the pres- 
ent system of conducting railroad affairs : 
Here is a man who hails from nowhere, or 
from everywhere ; he applies for employ- 
ment on the roud; they consult a little 
among themselves. Well, they try him, and 
keep on trying him, until, through his in- 
cautions habits or wilful nezlect, a train- 
load of people is ground up and _ their 
charred bones are found among the burn- 
ing debris of the wrecked train. This is the 
legitimate result of the try-rule. Why will 
railroad corporations thus grope their way 
in the dark at such fearful cost to them- 
selves and at the expense of other people’s 
lives, when Phrenology selects the right 
man forthe right place. Every man con- 
nected with a railroad should be well de- 
veloped in the organs of Cautiousness and 
Conscientiousness ; if he has large caution 
he will be very careful of his own life, and, 
if at the same time he has a due amount of 
Conscientiousness the same care will be ex- 
tended to others. Now there are but two 
ways of finding out whether a man is fitted 
by nature for the position he is to oecupy 
or not; one is by the try-rule, the other is 
by the scientific principles of the science 
of Phrenology. Which is the more sensi- 
ble way ? J. R. 


Indignant Subscriber.—A lady 
residing in Rochester, N. Y., complains of 
the non-receipt of a late number of the 
Purenoroeicat Jovrnat, for which she is 
a subscriber, and goes on to say: ‘‘I hope 
it is neglect on your part, for it seems to me 
I can not do without it. I read it as soon 


as possible, and then measure the time I 
shall be obliged to wait before receiving an- 
other, it seems so long; and will you please 
to write me and explain why the delay ?” 
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PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Georgiana Bruce Kirby, who is well- 
known to many of the PHRENOLOGIOAL read- 
ers through her treatise on ‘‘ Transmission ” 
or the influence of heredity, died at her 
residence in Santa Cruz, Cal., Feb. 27th 
last. She was in the sixty-ninth year of a 
busy life. Born in Bristol, Eng., she came 
to this country when a young woman, and 
being of an independent, progressive na- 
ture gave attention to movements that 
attracted the attention of advanced minds. 
One of her experiments was the celebrated 
‘* Brook Farm” enterprise. Later, in asso- 
ciation with E. W. Farnham, she labored 
for prison reform and did a good work 
among the women of Sing Sing prison. 
Next she taught school in the South. About 
1850 she went to California and there lived 
until her death. 

Her book, called ‘* Years of Experi- 
ence,” lately published, is a most interest- 
ing volume, giving a record of her life as 
a schoolgirl, servant governess, teacher, 
assistant matron of Sing Sing prison 
(under Mrs. Farnham), California pioneer, 
professional nurse, wife, mother and 
friend. Perhaps the most interesting part 
to the general reader is that relating to 
the Brook Farm community, where her 
associates were such men as George Ripley, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. George William 
Curtis, and Charles Dana. Margaret Fuller, 
to whom Mrs. Kirby (then Miss Bruce) be- 
came devotedly attached, was also a mem- 
ber. 

Mrs. Mary Many, the widow of Horace 
Mann, the eminent educator and diseiple of 
George Combe, die@ at Jamaica Plains, 
Mass., in February last. 

She was a sister of the wife of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. In Mr. Mann’s labor for the 
course of American education she rendered 
much valuable assistance—and after his 
death wrote the biography that appeared 
about twenty years ago. Later, she pub- 
lished a little volume on cookery with the 
title ‘‘ Christianity in the Kitchen.” 

WISDOM. 
“Think truly and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 

Knowledge comes of learning well re- 

tained, unfruitful else.— Dante, 
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Ih the laboratory of life each new comer 
repeats the old experiments, and laughs 
and weeps for himself. 


He that will believe only what he can 
fully comprehend must have a very long 
head or a very short creed.— Colton. 

The higher the culture, the deeper toned 
the morality of a man, the keener his‘sense 
of the evils that afflict society.— Drayton. 


The good thoughts, words and actions of 
mankind are the sparkling gems that shine 
so brightly, cheering their pathway. 

Of each we ask, ‘‘ Can life bear worse 

than this ?” 
Aye—answer weary lips and tired eyes, 

To violent sorrows solace nature grants; 
Worse than the world’s supremest agonies 

Are all its empty blanks—its hopeless 

wants. 


MIRTH. 


**A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





** Ah me!” exclaimed the henpecked man, 
‘* When all is said and done ; 

‘Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than to have loved and won!” 


Hush! Papa is reading his paper. Do 
not disturb him, for the daily paper is the 
‘* great educator of the people.” He has fin- 
ished his murders, outrages, and minor hor- 
rors. and is now in the midst of some juicy 
details of the latest scandals. Be silent or 
you may interrupt his education.— Life. 

Young Woman (to dealer).—‘‘I would 
like to look at canes, please—for a young 
gentleman.” 

Dealer.—‘‘ Yes ma’am. What kind of a 
head would you like.” 

Young Woman.—‘‘I’m not particular, 
only it must be a material that won’t make 
him sick at his stomach.” 


Two old men lamenting the changes that 
have taken place. First Old Man (sadly)— 
“T can not enjoy myself now, as I could 
when I was a boy. I can’t eat half as 
much.” 

Second Old Man.—*‘ I can not eat as much 
now as I could when I was a boy, but I re- 


gard that as rather a wise provision.” 
“ Why so ?” 
‘“* Because I haven’t got half as much to 
eat.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, eqpeetatty Gees related in any way to 
mental and p Te can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 








Tue Reporting Styte or SHorTHanp. A 
Complete Text-book on American Phonog- 
raphy. By Eldon Moran. Fourth edi- 
tion. St. Louis. Christian Publishing 
Company. 

The modest aim of the author of this 
treatise is ‘‘to impart practical instruction 
in the reporting style of the American Pit- 
man Phonography.” Asa practicsl repor- 
ter he brings much experience to bear in 
the arrangement of the lessons. Perhaps a 
little improvement might be suggested in 
the engraving of the phonographiec outlines 
in some of the exercises, but as a rule they 
are clear and legible. The idea of repre- 
senting phonography as written in practice, 
is certainly a good one, although for the stu- 
dent who uses the book without a teacher, 
there may occur some trouble at times in its 
exact reading. 

A considerable amount of useful informa- 
tion is supplied in the course of the lessons 
with regard to the practical duties of the 
amanuensis, legislative, law and platform 
reporter, and many hints on minor items 
that a stenographer is sure to find of ser- 
vice. 


Heratps or Easter.—A pew poem of 
Eastertide by Dora Read Goodale, with 
designs of City-sparrows and Victoria 
blossoms, white doves, and blossoming 
apricot, swallows skimming over white 
daisies, chipping-birds and pussy-willow. 
By Fidelia Bridges. 

This delightful souvenir of the gracious 
Church season of Easter isa fresh product 
of the enterprise of Messrs. White, Stokes 
& Allen, of New York. The poem fittingly 
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describes he sentiment of springtime and 
its accon paniments of bursting buds, early 
flowers end bird-joy, while the illustrations 
are charming effects of coloring and correct 
drawing- Besides the letter press a fac- 
simile of the author’s manuscript is given— 
a pretty conceit in itself. 

Seventa Brenniat Report, of the Trus- 
tees, Superintendent and Treasurer of the 
Illinois Southern Hospital for the Insane, at 
Anna, Oct ist, 1886. A comprehensive 
statement of the management of a large in- 
stitution, received from Dr. H. Wardner, 
the superintendent. A cursory examina- 
tion, confirms two views given elsewhere 
that the causes of insanity are due chiefl 
to voluntary habits and practices that mili- 
tate against the physical integrity, and not 
to experience that can be grouped under the 
heading of necessity. 


Snoprett’s Mopern Houses. Number 5 
contains a variety of neatly drawn designs 
for dwelling houses, from the simple one- 
story and attic to the elaborate villa, besides 
designs for stables and carriage houses, a 
railrvad station, the plotting of a garden, 
and notes on plumbing, draining, seaside 
cottages, and a very interesting essay from 
Viollet Le Duc’s, ‘“ Habitations of Man in 
all Ages.” Price in paper, folio, $1.00. R. 
W. Shoppell, New York. 

Cooxine ror Invatips. By Thomas J. 
Murrey, author of 50 Soups, 50 Salads 
etc.; pp, 32, boards, 50cts. New York, 
White, Stokes & Allen. 

In this convenient little collection of re- 
cipes we hive an attempt on the part ofa 
skilied cook, to supply the need of the sick- 
room for appropriate nutrition. We can 
not say that Mr. Murrey has shown the ex- 

rience and ability of a Letheby or a 

othergill in this respect ; for some of his 
menu would not accord with a stomach de- 
pressed and anemic, or in the irritable 
stages of typhoidal weakness; as an aid to 
the dietetic advice of a physician ora help to 
the trained nurse, however, there is much 
that is helpful, especiaily in the pages de- 
voted to gruels and toasts. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES RECEIVED. 
Western Plowman: Agricultural and liter- 
ary. J. M. Ware, Moline, IIl. 
Book Chat ; Notes and comments on recent 
literature. Monthly. New York. 
The Banker’s Magazine and Statistical Regis- 
ter: A. 8. Balles, editor, New York. 
New York Tribune: Daily and wane edi- 
tions. Tribune Association. New York. 
Ths Cultivator and Country Gentleman: As 
~ and well-managed as ever. Albany, 


Cincinnati Medical News and Clinical Brief, 
etc. Dr. J. A. Thacker, editor, ete. Cin- 
cinnati. 

American Inventor: Organ of the National 
Association of American Inventors. J. 8. 
Zerbe, Cincinnati. 


Scientific American; Abounds in popular 
data in art, science, mechanics, weekly. 
etc. New York, Munn & Co. 


The National Temperance Advocate: Organ 
of the National Temperance Society. “As 
Strong as ever on the old line of prohibi- 
tion. New York. 

The Hahnemannian Monthly; Leading organ 
of the homeopathic school of medicine in 
America, Drs.. Dudley and James, edi- 
tors. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Christian Advocate: Animproved stand 
is apparent in late numbers on the liquor 
question and patent medicine advertising, 
which we should be glad to see emulated 


by other leading church papers. Phillips 
& Hunt, New York. 

Lippincetts Monthly Magazine for March 
contains: Kenyon’s Wife, a novel; 
Confessions of a Reformed Humorist, 
The Policy of Insurance, Was it 


Worth While ? Rent and Taxes, General 
John A. Logan.” Philadelphia. 

The Sanitarian: Dr. Benjamin, a New Jer- 
sey physician, tells some facts regarding 
house ventilation that ought to be known 
and acted upon by housekeepers every- 
where. Dr. B. is evidently more inclined 
to practical benevolence than fee-getting. 
A. N. Bell, M. D., editor, New York. 


The International Standard: Devoted to 
preservation and perfection of the Anglo- 
Saxon weights and measures, and the dis- 
cussion and dissemination of the wisdom 
contained in the great pyramid of Jeezeh, 
Egypt. Dry subjects to most people 
made positively attractive. Published in 
Cleveland, O. 


Popular Science Monthly, (D. Appleton & 
Xo.) for March, discusses: Are Railroads 
Public Enemies? Birds and their Daily 
Bread, Higher Education of Women, The 
Habits and Family History of Centena- 
rians, Celebrated Clocks, Comparative 
Psychology, Genius and Mental Disease, 
and has an appreciative sketch of the late 
editor, Dr. E. L. Youmans. 


Harper’s Munthly, comes with its March 
number loaded with richly decorated 
wares of the following brands: The 
New York Police Department, Dwelling 
in Paris, The Rivalries of Mr. Toby Gil- 
lam, Russia of To-day, The South Revis- 
ited, Springhaven, a Serial ; A Louisiana 
Sugar Pantation of the Old Régime, etc., 
The topics largely possess a current inter- 
est. New York. 











